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PREFATORY NOTE 

Ts edition is an endeavour to arrive at a more 
satisfactory text of the work of Sir Thonms Browne, 
and to reproduce the principal part of it, as faithfidly 
as seems advisable, in the form in which it was pre- 
sented to the public at the time of his death. For 
this purpose, in the first volume, the text of the Reli,qo 
Medici follows more particularly the issue of 168. 
The Pseudodox$a Epdemica here given is based upon 
the sixth edition of ten years earlier, with careful 
revision. In everycase in which a spelling or punctua- 
tion was dubious, a comparison was made of nearly all 
the issues printed during the lifetime of the writer, 
and their merits weighed. By this means it is hoped 
that the true flavour of the period has been preserved. 
The Annotations upon the ReSio ]Iedici, which 
were always reprinted with the text during the seven- 
teenth century, are here restored. They will appeal 
to a certain class of readers which has a right to be 
considered. It is to be regretted that every quotation 
given in these pages has not been verified. Several 
have been corrected; but to have worked through 
Y 



vi PREFATORY NOTE 
them all, in these busy days, would have been a labour 
of some years, which it is not possible to devote to t.he 
purpose. It has been thought" best to leave these 
passages therefore, in the main, as they strand.  
The portrait of Sir Thomas Browne here prefixed 
is reproduced from the engraving published in 167 
with the edition of the Reliio Medici and Pseu.dodoxia 
Epidemica. 
C.S. 

Augas G 1903. 

 The quotation, now corrected, from Montaigne, on p. xxii, 
is a typical example of the pitfall into which one is liable to 
stumble. The passage there cited is in chapter xl. of the French 
author's later arrangement : a clear indication of the edition of 
the Essais used by the author of the Annotations. Vhat is one 
to make of the readings in Lucretius on p. xx,? No light 
is thrown upon these difficulties by the edition of Browne's 
works published in 1686. Wilkin did not reprint the Anno- 
tations, except in selection. 
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RELIGIO MEDICI 

Xlll 

That is, that it was not enongh to all per.onx (though pretender" to 
Learning) that our Physitian had publish'd his Creed, because it 
wanted an. exposition. I say further that the German's is not 
full; and that (--Quicquid sum Ego quamvis infra Lucilli 
censure ingeniumq;--) my explications do in many things illus- 
trate the Text of my Aathor. 

24 Martii, 
1654. 



ANNOTATIONS UPON RELIGIO MEDICI 

The Epistle to the READER 

ERTAINLY that man were greedy o.f life, who should de.ire 
to live when all the World were at a ed ;] This Mr. 
MerTweather hath rendred thus ; Cupidum esse vitee oportet, 
qui universo .lain expirate mundo vivere cuperet ; and well 
enough: but it is not amiss to remember, that we have this 
saying in Seneca the Tragoedian, who gives it us thus, Vitce est 
avidus quisquis no vult mundo secure pereunte 
There are many thD,gs delivered Rhetorically.] The Author 
herein imitates the ingenuity of St. Austin, who in his Retract. 
corrects himself for having delivered some things more like a 
young Rhetorician than a sound Divine; but though St. Aug. 
doth deservedly acknowledge it a fault in himself, in that he 
voluntarily pullished such things, yet cannot it be so in this 
Author, in that he intended no publication of it, as he pro- 
fesseth in this Epistle, and in that other to Sir Keneha Digby. 

Pa'. z. 

THE FIRST PART 

HE general scadal o.f my Profession.] Physitians (of the 
number whereof it appears" by several passages in this 
Book the Author is one) do commonly hear ill in this behalf. 
It is a common speech (but only amongst the unlearn'd sort) 
Ubi tres Medici, duo Athei. The reasons why those of that Pro- 
fession (I declare nay self that I am none, but Caasarum Actor 
Mediocri., to use Horace his Phrase) may be thought to deserve 
that censure, the Author rendreth Sect. 19. 
The atural corse of my studies.] The vulgar lay not the 
imputatiou of Atheism only upon Physitians, but upon Philo- 
sophers in general, who for that they give themselves to under- 
stand the operations of zVature, they calumniate them, as though 
they rested in the second causes without any respect to the 
xiv 



RELIGIO MEDICI 

xxi 

Earth and Water; Parmenides holds, of Earth and Fire ; Galen PART I. 
that it is Heat ; Hippocrates, that it is a spirit diffttsed through sect. o. 
the body. Some others have held it to be Light; Plato saith, 
'tis a Substace moving itself; after cometh Aristotle (whom 
the Author here reproveth) and goeth a degree farther,, and 
saith it is Entelechia, that is, that which naturally makes the 
body to move. But flds definition is as rigid as any of the 
other ; for this tells us not what the es,.ece, origins or ature of 
the soul is, but only marks an effect of it, and therefore signifieth 
no more than if he had said (as the Author's Phrase is) that it 
is Agehs homiui.v, or an Intelligece that moveth man, as he 
supposed those other to do the Heavens. 
Now to come to the definition of Light, in which the Author 
is also unsatisfied with the School of Aristotle, he saith, It satis- 
fieth him no more to tell him that Lux est actors perspicai, than 
if you should tell him that it is umbra Dei. The ground of this 
definition given by the Peripateticks, is taken froln a passage in 
Aristot. de aima l. 2, cap. 7, where Aristotle saith, That the 
colour of the thing seen, doth move that which is perspicuum 
actu (i.e. illustratam mtturam qutv sit i aere aiove coTorc 
parente) and that that, in regard of its continuation to the eye, 
moveth the eye, and by its help the internal sensorium ; and 
that so vision is perform'd. Now as it is true that the Sectators 
of Aristotle are to blame, by fastening upon him by occasion of this 
passage, that he meant that those things that made this impress 
upon the Organs are meet accidents, and have nothing of sub- 
stance ; which is nmre than ever he meant, and cammt be main- 
tained without violence to Reason, and his own Principles ; so 
for Aristotle himself, no man is beholding to him for any Science 
acquir'd by this definition : for what is any man the near for his 
telling him that Colour (admitting it to be a body, as indeed it 
is, and in that place he doth not deny) doth move actu per- 
spicuum, when as the perspicuity is in relation to the eye ; and 
he doth not say how it comes to he perspicuous, which is the 
thing enquired after, but gives it that donation before the eye 
hath perform'd its office ; so that if he had said it had been 
umbra Dei, it would have been as intelligible, as what he hath 
said. He that would be satisfied how Vision is perform'd, let 
him see Mr. Hobbs in Tract. de mt. human, cap. 2. 
For God hath not caused it to rain upo the Earth.] St. Aug. 
de Genes. ad lite.ram, cap. 5, 6, salves that expression from any 
inconvenience ; but the Author in Pseudodox. Epidemic. 1. 7, 
cap. 1, shews that we have no reason to be confident that this 
Fruit was an Apple. 
I believe that the Serpent (if we shall literally utderstmd it) 
from his proper form and figure made his mtiot on his belly before 
the curse.]_ Yet the Author himself sheweth in P.,'eudodox. 
Epidemic. lib. 7, cap. 1, that the form or kind of the 6'erpent is 



PART 1. 
Sect. 26. 

Sect. 28. 
Pag. 43. 

,Sect. 29 . 
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xxxviii ANNOTATIONS UPON 
caase of Antipodes.] The suffering was, that he lost his 
Bishoprick for denying the Antipodes. Vid. Ave#in. in Hist. 
Boio. Besides him, there were other Church-men of great note 
that denyed Antipodes', as Lactantitsz AugttstitG and Bede. 
I hold that God can do all things : How he should work cotra- 
dictious I do not u,der'tand, yet dare ,ot therefore deny.] Who 
would not think the Author had taken this from Mr. Montaign, 
whose words are I1 m'a tot,jours semble qu'a un hommc Christien, 
eette sorte de parler ext plein d' indiscretion et d' irrererenee [ Dieu 
ne se pent disdire,] [ l)ieu uc peut.t'aire cec.q oa cela], de ne trottve pas 
bon d'enfermer aiosi la puix.'ance divie sorts le; ioix de nostre 
parole. Et l'apparence qui s' ogre d nous en ses propositions ilia 
faudroit representer plus reverement et phts Religieusement. Liv. 
2. des Ess. e. 12. 
I cannot see why the Angel of God 8hoald que'tion Esdras to 
reeal the time past, [" it were beyond his oum poweG or that God 
shottld pose mortality in that which he was not able to per./brm 
himsel_/]] SirA-. DOhy iu his Notes upon this place saith, There 
is no contradiction in this, because be saith it was but putting 
all things that had motion into the same state they were in at 
that moment, unto which time was to be reduced back, and 
from thence letting it travel on again by the same motions, etc. 
which God couhl do. But under favour, the contradiction 
remains, if this were done that he mentions ; for Time depends 
not at all upon motion, but has a being altogether independent 
of it, and therefore the same revolution would not bring back 
the same time, for that was ef[lux'd befi)re ; as in the time of 
Joshaa, when the Sun stood still, we cannot but conceive, 
though there were no motion of the Sun, but that there was an 
effiux of Time, otherwise, how could the Text have it That 
there was ot a,y day, before or after, that was so loag a.s thot? 
for the length of it must be understood in respect of the flux of 
time. Tle reasoning of Sir Kern,fine is founded upon the 
opinion of Ari.s'tot. who will needs have it that Time cannot be 
without mutation ; he gives this for a reason, because when we 
have slept and cannot perceive any mutation to have been, we 
do therefore use to connect the time of our sleeping and of our 
awaking together, and make but one of it : to which it may be 
answered, although some mutation be necessary, that we may 
mark the flux of time, it doth not therefore follow that the 
mutation is necessary to the flux it self. 
I excuse not Constantine from a fall off his ttorse, or a mischief 
.from his enemies upon the wearing those naiL% etc.] Hac de re 
videatur P. Disc. hist. miscell. 
I wonder how the oriosity qf wiser heads could pass that great 
and indispatable miraele the ces.sation of Oraclev.] There are 
three opinions touching the manner how the predictions of 
these Oracles were perform'd : Some say by vapour, some by the 



TO THE READER 5 
of Reason. Lastl!l , all lhat s contabu'd therci is i 
sbmission unto maturer discernment. ; and, as I have 
declavd, shall to.firther.fathcr them tha the best anl 
learned jtulncnts shag authorize them : mder favour 
whit'h considerations I have mmh" its secreqt lmbliclc, 
and committed the tmth thercgf to cverff h'enuots 
Reath'r. 
THO. BROWNE. 



RELIGIO MEDICI 

OR nay Religion, though there be several 
Circumstances that migh perswadc the 
World I have none at all, as the geueral 
scandal of my Profi.ssion, the natural course of 
my Studies, the indifl;.rency of my Behaviour and 
Discourse in matters of Religion, neither violently 
Defending one, nor with that common ardour and 
contention Opposing auother ; yet, in despight hereof, 
I dare, without usurpation, assmne the honourable 
Stile of a Christian. Not that I meerly owe this Title 
to the Font, my Education, or Clime wherein I was 
born, as being l)red up either to confirm those Prin- 
clples my parents instilled into my lrnderstanding, or 
lay a general consent proceed in tim Religion of my 
Cotlntl'y : I]ul; having in my riper years and confirmed 
Judgnmnt, seen and examined all, I lind my self 
obliged by the Princil)les of Grace, and the Law of 
mine own Reason, to embrace no other name but this: 
Neither doth herein nay zeal so far make mc forget the 
general Charity I owe unto Humanity, as rather to 
hate than pity Trks, Iq]fidds, mad (what is worse) 
J('ws; rather contenting my self to e.ioy that happy 
Stile than maligning those who reflse so glorious a 
Title. 

SECT. 
] 
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8 RELIGIO MEDICI 
UT hccause the Name of a Christian is become 
too general to express our Faith, there being 
a Geography of Religion as well as Lands, 
and every (',lime distinguished not only by their Laws 
and Limits, but circumscribed by their Doctrines and 
Rules of Faith; to be particular, I am of that Re- 
formed new-cast Religion, wherein I dislike uothing 
but the Name ; of the same belief our Saviour taught, 
the Apostles disseminated, the Fathers authorized, 
and the Martyrs confirmed, but by the sinister ends of 
Princes, the ambition and avarice of Prelates, and the 
fatal corruptiou of times, so decayed, impaired, and 
fallen from its native Beauty, that it required the 
careful and charitable hands of these times to restore 
it to its primitive Integrity. Now the accidental 
occasion whereupon, the slender means whereby the 
low and abject condition of the Person by whom so 
good a work was set on foot, which in our Adversaries 
beget contempt and scorn, fills me with wonder, and is 
the very same Objection the insolent Pagans first cast 
at Christ and his Disciples. 

F, T have I not so shaken hands with those 
desperate Resolutions, who had rather 
venture at large their decayed bottom, 
than bring her in to be new trimm'd in the Dock; 
who had rather promiscuously retain all, than abridge 
any, and obstinately be what they are, than what they 
have been, as to stand in Dianeter and Swords point 
with them : We have reformed from them, not against 
them; for omitting those Improperatioas and Terms 
of Scurrility betwixt us, which only difference our 
Affections, and not our Cause, there is between us 
one common Name and Appellation, one Faith and 
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12 RELIGIO MEDICI 
name of Antichrist, Man of Sin, or Whore of Bab/jlon. 
It is the method of Charity to suffer without reaction: 
Fhose usual Satyrs and invectives of the Pulpit may 
perchance produce a good cflbct on the vulgar, whose 
ears are opeucr to Rhctorick than Logick ; yet do they 
in no wise confirm the faith of wiser Believers, who 
know that a good cause needs not to be pardon' by 
passion, but can sustain it self upon a temperate 
dislmte. 

I COULD never divide uiv self fi'om ally man upon 
the difference of an opinion, or be angry with 
his judgment for not agreeiug xith me in that 
from which perhaps within a few days I should dissent 
my self. I have no Geuius to disputes in Religion, 
and have often thought it wisdom to decline them, 
especially upon a disadvantage, or when the cause of 
truth might suffer in the weakness of my patronage: 
Where we desire to l informed, "tis good to contest 
with men above our selves ; but to confirm and estab- 
lish our opinions, 'tis best to argue with judgments 
below our own, that the frequent spoils and Victories 
over their reasons may settle in ourselves an esteem 
and confirmed Opinion of our own. Every man is not 
a proper Champion for Truth, nor fit to take up the 
Gauntlet in the cause of Verity: blany, from the 
ignorance of these Maximes, and an inconsiderate Zeal 
unto Truth, have too rashly charged the Troops of 
Error. and remain as Trophies unto the enemies of 
Truth : A mall nay be in as just possession of Truth 
as of a City, and yet be forced to surrender; "tis there- 
fore far better to enjoy her with peace, than to hazzard 
her on a battle : if therefore there rise any doubts ill 
my way, I do forget them, or at least defer them till 
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was none then, but there hath bccn some one since that 
Parallels him, and is, as it were, his revived self. 

SECT. 
7 

OW the first of lnine vas that of the 
Arabians, That the Souls of men per- 
ished with their Bodics, but should yet 

be raised again at the last day: not that I did 
absolutely conceive a mortality of the Soul; but if 
that were, which Faith, not Philosophy hath yet 
throughly disproved, and that both entred the grave 
together, yet I held the same conceit thereof that we 
all do of the body, that it should rise again. Surely 
it is but the merits of our unworthy Natures, if we 
sleep in darkness until the last Alarm. A serious 
reflex upon my own unworthiness did make me back- 
ward from challenging this prerogative of my Soul; 
so that I might enjoy my Saviour at the last, I could 
with patience be nothing ahnost unto Eternity. The 
second was that of Origen, That God would not per- 
sist in his vengeance for ever, but after a definite time 
of his wrath, he would release the damned Souls from 
torture: which error I fell into upon a serious con- 
templation of the great Attribute of God, his Mercy; 
and did a little cherish it in my self, because I found 
therein no nalice, and a ready weight to sway me from 
the other extretun of despair, ;hereunto Melancholy 
and Contemplative Natures are too easily disposed. A 
third there is which I did never positively maintain or 
practise, but have often wished it had been consonant 
to Truth, and not otTensive to my Religion, and that is 
the Prayer for the dead ; whereunto I was inclin'd 
@ore some charitable inducements, thereby I could 
scarce contain my Prayers for a friend at the ringing 
of a Bell, or behold lfis Corps  ithout an Orison for 
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his Soul: "Twas a good way, methought, to be retnem- 
bred by posterity, and far more noble than an History. 
These opinions I never maintained with pertinacy, or 
endeavoured to inveagle any mans belief unto mine, 
nor so much as ever revealed or disputed them with my 
dearest friends ; by which means I neither propagated 
them in others, nor confirmed them in my self; but 
suffering them to flame upon their own substance, 
without addition of new fuel, they went out insensibly 
of themselves: therefore these ()pinious, though con- 
demned by lawful Councels, were not Heresies in me, 
but bare Errors, and siugle Lapses of my understand- 
ing, without a joynt depravity of my will : Those have 
not onely depraved understandings, but diseased afic- 
tions, which cannot enjoy a singularity without an 
Heresie, or be the Author of an Opinion without they 
be of a Sect also; this was the villany of the first 
Schism of Lucifi:r, who was not content to err alone, 
but drew into his Faction many Legious; and upon 
this experience he tempted only Eve, as well under- 
standing the Communicable nature of Sin, and that to 
deceive but one, was tacitely and upon consequence to 
delude thegn both. 

HAT I-Icresis should arise, we have the Pro- 
phcsie of Christ; but that old ones sh,o, uld 
be abolished, we hold no prediction. "Ihat 
there must be Heresies, is true, not only in our Church, 
but also in any other: even in doctrines heretical, 
ere will be super-heresies; and Arians not only 
divided from their Church, but also among themselves : 
for heads that are disposed unto Schism and com- 
plexionally propense to innovation, are naturally dis- 
posed fi)r a commtmitv ; nr will be ever confined unto 

SECT. 
8 
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16 RELIGIO MEDICI 
the order or ceconomy of one body ; and therefore 
when they separate from others, they knit but loosely 
among themselves, nor contented with a general breach 
or dichotomy with their Church, do subdivide and mince 
themselves almost into Atoms. 'Tis true, that men of 
singular parts and humours have not been free from 
singular opinions and conceits in all Ages; retaining 
something, not only beside the opinion of his own 
Church or anv other, but also any particular Author; 
which notwithstanding a sober Judgment may do 
without oflbnce or heresie; for there is yet, after all 
the Decrees of Councils and the niceties of Schools, 
many things untouch'd; unilnagin'd, wherein the 
liberty of an honest reason may play and expa- 
tiate with security, and far without the circle of an 
Heresie. 

A for those wingy Mysteries in Divinity, and 
airy subtleties in Religion, which have 
unhing'd the brains of better heads, they 
never stretched the Pia Mater of mine. Methinks 
there be not impossibilities enough in Religion for an 
active faith; the deepest Mysteries ours contains have 
not only been illustrated, but maintained, by Syllogism 
and the rule of Reason. I love to lose lny self in a 
mystery, to pursue my Reason to an 0 altitudo ! 'Tis 
,ny solitary recreation to pose my apprehension with 
those involved Enigma's and riddles of the Trinitv. 
with Incarnation, and Resurrection. I can answer all 
the Objections of Satan and nly rebellious reason with 
that odd resolution I learned of Tc-rtullia, Certum est 
quia imlossibile est. I desire to exercise nay faith in 
the difficultet point ; for to credit ordinary and visible 
objects is not faith, but perswasion. Some believe the 
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HERE is no Attribute that adds more diffi- 
culty to the mystery of the Trinity, where, 
flaough in a relfive'way of Father nd Son, 
we nust deny a priority. I wonder how .4rh'totlc could 
conceive the World eternal, or how he could make 
good two Eternities: his similitude of a Triangle, 
comprehended in a square, doth somevhat illustrate 
the Trinity of our Souls, and that the Triple Unity of 
God; for there is in us not three, but a Trinity of 
Souls, because there is in us, if not three distinct 
Souls, yet differing faculties, flint can and do subsist 
apart in different Subjects, and yet in us are thus 
united as to make but one Soul and substance: if one 
Soul were so perfect as to inform three distinct Bodies, 
that were a pretty Trinity: conceive, the distinct 
number of three, mt divided nor separated by the 
Intellect, but actually comprehended in its Unity, and 
that is a perfect Trinity. I have often admired the 
mystical way of Pytha'ora.', and the secret Magick of 
numbers. Beware of Philosophy, is a precept not to 
be received in too large a sense; for in this Mass 
of Nature there is a set of things that carry in their 
Front, though not in Capital Letters, yet in Steno- 
graphy and short ('haracter., sonething of Divinity, 
which to wiser Reasons serve as Luminaries in the 
Abyss of Knowledge, and to judicious beliefs as Scales 
and Roundles to mount the Pinacles and highest pieces 
of Divinity. The severe Schools shall never laugh me 
out of the Philosophy of Hermes, that this visible 
World is but a Picture of the invisible, wherein as in 
a Pourtraict, things are not truely, l)ut in equivocal 
shapes, and as they counterfeit some more real substance 
in that invisible Fabrick. 
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HAT other Attribute vherevith I recreate EC'I'. 
my devotiou, is his Visdom, in which I am 13 
hapt)y; and fi)r the contemplation of this 
only, do not repent me that I was bred in the way of 
Study: The advantage I have of the vulgar, with the 
content and happiness I conceive therein, is an ample 
recompence for all my endetvours, in w h:tt part of 
knowledge soever. Wisdom is his most beauteous 
Attribute, no man can tttain unto it, yet Solomot 
pleased God when he desired it. He is wise, because 
he knows all things; and hc knowcth all things, be- 
cause he mmle them all : but his greatest knowledge is 
in coml)rehending that he made not, that is, him.self. 
And this is also the greatest knowledge in man. For 
this do I honour my own profession, and embrace the 
Counsel even of the Devil himself: had he read such 
a Lecture in Paradise as he did at Dclphos,  we had  
better known our selves- nor had we stood in fear to ' 
know him. I know he is wise in all, wonderful in what ,,,,,,. 
we conceive, but far more in x hat we comprehend not ; 
for we behold him but asquint, upon reflex or shadow ; 
our understanding is dimmer than l'loscs Eye ; we are 
ignorant of the back-parts or lower side of his Divinity ; 
therefore to prie into the maze of his Counsels is not 
only folly in man, but presumption eveu in Angels ; 
like us, they are hi Servants, not his Senators ; he 
holds no Counsel, but that mystical one of the Trfi,ity, 
wherein though there be three Persons, there is but 
one mind that decrees without Contradiction: nor 
needs he may ; his actions are not begot with delibera- 
tion, his 1Visdom naturally knows what's best; his 
intellect stands ready fraught with the superlative and 
purest ldca's of goodness; consultation mad election, 
which are two motions in us, make but oue in him ; his 
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And then at last, when homeward I shall drive, 
Rich with the Spoils of nature to my hivc 
There will I sit like that industrious 
Buzzing thy praises, which shall never dic 
Till death ahrupts them, aml succeeding G|ory 
Bid me o on in a more lastin .tory. 
And this is almost all wherein an humble Creature 
may endeavour to requite and some wy to retribute 
unto his Creator" : for if not he that saith, Lord, Lord, 
but he that doth the will o.1'" his Father, 'hall be saved; 
certainly our wills must be our performances, and our 
intents make out our Actions; otherwise our pious 
labours shall find anxiety in our Graves, and our best 
endeavours not hope, but fear a resurrection. 

HERE is but one t]t cause, and four second 
causes of all things; some arc without 
efficient, as God; others without matter, 
as Angels; some without form, as the first matter: 
but every Essence created or uncreated, hath its final 
cause, and some positive end both of its Essence and 
Operation; this is the cause I grope after in the 
works of Nature; on this hangs the providence of 
God: to raise so beauteous a structure as the World 
and the Cretures thereof, was but his Art ; but their 
sundry and divided operations, with their l)redestinated 
ends, are from the Treasure of his wisdom. In the 
causes, nature, and affections of the Eclipses of the 
Sun and Moon, there is most excellent speculation; 
but to profound farther, and to contemplate a reason 
why his providence hath so disposed and ordered their 
motions in that vast circle as to conjoyn and obscure 
each other, is a sweeter piece of Reason, and a diviner 
point of Philo.ophy ; therefore sometimes, and in some 
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pieces of Natu,'e, which without further trouble I can 
do in the Cosmography of my self; we carry with us 
the wonders we seek without us: There is all .d.]i'ica 
aud her prodigies in us; we are that bold and adven- 
turous piece of nature, which he that studies wisely 
learns in a compendium what others labour at in a 
divided piece and endless volume. 

HUS there are two Books from which I collect 
m)" Divinity; besides', that written one of 
Gd, another of his servant Nature, that 
universal and publick Manuscript, that lies expans'd 
unto the Eyes of all, those that never saw him in tile 
one, have discovered him in tile other: this was tile 
Scripture and Theology of the Heathens: the natural 
motion of the Sun made them more admire him, than 
its supernatural station did the Children of Israel; the 
ordinary eflcts of nature wrought more admiration in 
them than in the other all his Miracles; surely the 
Heathens knew better how to joyn and read these 
mystical Letters than we Christians, who cast a more 
careless Eye on these common Hieroglyphicks, and 
disdain to suck Divinity from the flowers of Nature. 
Nor do I so forget God as to adore the name of 
Nature; which I define uot with the Schools, to be the 
principle of motion and rest, but that streight and 
regular line, that settled mid constant course the 
Wisdom of God hath ordained the actions of tlis 
creatures, according to their several kinds. To make 
a revolution every day, is the Nature of the Sun, 
because of that necessary course which God hath 
ordained it, from which it cannot sx-crve but by a 
faculty from that voice which ilrst did give it motion. 
Now this course of Nature God seldome alters or 
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perverts, but like an excellent Artist hath so contrived 
his work, that with the self same instrument, without 
a new creation, he may effect his obscurest designs. 
Thus he sweetneth the Water with a Word, preserveth 
the Creatures in the Ark, which the blast of his mouth 
might have as easily created ; for God is like a skilful 
Geometrician, who when more easily and with one 
stroak of his Compass he night describe or divide a 
right line, had yet rather do this iu a circle or longer 
way; according to the constituted and fore-laid 
principles of his Art: yet this rule of his he doth 
sometimes pervert, to acquaint the World with his 
Prerogative, lest the arrogancy of our reason should 
question his power, and conclude he could not; and 
thus I call.the ettbcts of Nature the works of God, whose 
hand and instrument she only is; and therefore to 
ascribe his actions unto her, is to devolve the honour 
of the principal agent upon the instrument; which if 
with reason we may do, then let our hmnmers rise up 
and boast they htve built our houses, and our pens 
receive the honour of our writings. I hold there is a 
general beauty in the works of God, and therefore no 
defornity in any kind or species of creature whatso- 
ever: I cannot tell by what Logick we call a Toad, a 
Bear, or an ElThant ugly, they being created in those 
outward shapes and figures which best express the 
actions of their iuward forms. And having past 
that general Visitatiou of God, who saw that all that 
he had made was good, that is, conformable to his 
Will, which abhors deformity, and is the rule of order 
and beauty ; there is no deformity but in Monstrosity; 
whereiu, notwithstanding, there is a kind of Beauty. 
Nature so ingeniously contriving the irregular parts, as 
they become sometimes more remarkable than the 
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and Vertical points according to their predestinated 
periods. For the lives, not only of men, but of 
Commonwealths, and the whole Vorld, run not upon 
an Helix that still enlargeth ; but on a Circle, where 
arriving to their Meridian, they decline in obscurity, 
and fall under the tIorizon again. 

HESE must not therefore be named the eflhcts 
of Fortune, but in a relative way, and as we 
term the works of Nature: it was thc ignor- 
ance of mans reason that begat this very name, and by 
a careless term miscalled the Providence of God : for 
there is no liberty for causes to operate in a loose and 
stragling way; nor any etfect whatsoever, but hath its 
warrant from sonm universal or superiour Cause. 'Tis 
not a ridiculons devotion to say a prayer bcfore a game 
at Tables; for even in sortile'ics and matters of 
greatest uncertainty, there is a sctled and preordered 
course of effects. It is we that are blind, not Fortune : 
because our Eye is too dim to discover the mystery of 
her effects, we foolishly paint her blind, and hoodwink 
the Providence of the Almighty. I cannot justifie that 
contemptible Proverb, That ]bols only arc Fortunatc ; 
or that insolent Paradox, That a wise maa is out of the 
reach oflFortune; nueh less those opprobrious epithets 
of Poets, Whore, Bawd, and Strunqct. 'Tis, I confess, 
the common fate of men of singular gifts of mind to be 
destitute of those of Fortune, which doth not any way 
deject the Spirit of wiser judgements, who throughly 
understand the justice of this proceeding; and being 
inrieh'd with higher donatives, east a nmre eareless eve 
on these vulgar parts of felieity. It is a most unjust 
ambition to desire to engross the mereies of the 
Ahnighty, not to be eontent with the goods of mind, 
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whose concourse though it be general, yet doth it 
subdivide it self into the particular Actions of every 
thing, and is that Spirit, by which each singular 
Essence not only subsists, but performs its operation. 

HE bad construction, and perverse comment 
on these pair of second Causes, or visible 
hands of God, have perverted the Devo- 
tion of many unto Atheism; who, forgetting the 
honest Advisoes of Faith, have listened unto tim con- 
spiracy of Passion and Reason. I have therefore 
always endeavoured to compose those Feuds and angry 
Dissensions between Affection, Faith and Reason: For 
there is in our Soul a kind of Triumvirate, or triple 
Government of three Competitors, which distracts the 
Peace of this our Common-wealth, not less than did 
that other the State of Rome. 
As Reason is a Rebel unto Faith, so Passion unto 
Reason: As the Propositions of Faith seem absurd 
unto Reason, so the Theorems of Reason unto Passion, 
and both unto Reason; yet a moderate and peaceable 
discretion may so state and order the natter, that 
they may be all Kings, and yet make but one 
Monarchy, every one exercising his Soveraignty and 
Prerogative in a due time and place, according to the 
restraint and limit of circumstance. There is, as 
in Philosophy, so in Divinity, sturdy doubts and 
boisterous Objections, wherewith the unhappiness of 
our knowledge too nearly acquainteth us. More of 
these no man hath known than nay self, which I con- 
fess I conquered, not in a martial posture, but on my 
Knees. For our endeavonrs are not only to combat 
with doubts, but always to dispute with the Devil: 
the villany of that Spirit takes a hint of Infidelity 
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was the difference of Man from Beasts have spolen 
probably, and proceed upon a principle as inductive 
as the other. That doctrine of Epicurus, that denied 
the Providence of God, was no Atheism, but a mag- 
nificent and high strained conceit of his Majesty, which 
he deemed too sublime to mind the trivial Actions of 
those infcriour Creatures. That fatal Necessity of the 
Stoicks, is nothing but the immutable Law of his will. 
Those that heretofore denied the Divinity of the Holy 
Ghost, have been condemned, but as Hereticks ; and 
those that now deny our Saviour (though more than 
Hereticks) are not so much as Atheists: for though 
they deny two persons in the Trinity, they hold as we 
do, there is but one God. 
That Villain and Secretary of Hell, that composed 
that miscreaut piece of the Three Impostors, though 
divided from all Religions, and was neither Jew, Turl(, 
nor Christian, was not a positive Atheist. I confess 
every country hath is ]lachiavel, every Age its Lucia 
whereof common Heads mus not hear, nor more 
advanced Judgments too rashly venture on: It is the 
Rhetorick of Satan, and may pervert a loose or pre- 
judicate belief. 

I CONFESS I have perused them all, and can SECT. 
discover nothing that may startle a discreet 21 
belief; yet are there heads carried off vith the 
Wind and breath of such motives. I remember a 
Doctor in 1)hysick of Italy, who could not perfectly 
believe the immortality of the Soul, because Galen 
seemed to make a doubt thereof. With another I was 
familiarly acquainted in Frace, a Divine, and a man 
of singular parts, that on the same point was so 
1 
plunged and gravelled with three lines of 5'e,eca, that ,,, 
C 
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description, it makes it improbable, and seems to over- 
throw it. Tha our Fathers, after the Flood, erected 
the Tower of Babd to preserve themselves against a 
second Deluge, is generally opinioned and believed, 
yet is there another intention of theirs expressed in 
Scripture: Besides, it is improbable from the circum- 
stance of the place, that is, a-plain in the Land of 
Shinar: These are no points of Faith, and therefore 
may admit a fi'ee dispute. There are yet others, and 
those familiarly concluded from the Text, wherein 
(under favour) I see no consequence: the Church of 
Rome, confidently proves the opinion of Tutelary 
Angels, from that Answer when Pctcr knockt at the 
Door; "Tis 'not he, but his Ag'cl; that is, might some 
say, his Messenger, or some body from him ; for so the 
Original signifies, and is as likely to be the doubtfifl 
Families meaning. This exposition I once suggested 
to a young Divine, that answered upon this point ; to 
which I remember the Frawiscan Opponent replyed 
no more, but Tha it was a new. a.d no authentick 
interpretation. 

HESE are but the conclusions and fallible 
discourses of man upon the IVord of God, 
for such I do believe the holy Scriptures: 
yet were it of man, I could not chuse but say, it was 
the singularest aud superlative piece that hath been 
e.,:tant since the Creation: were I a Pagan, :I should 
not refrain the Lecture of it ; and cannot but comanend 
the judgment of Ptolomy, that thought not his Library 
compleat without it. The Alcoran of the Turks 
(I speak without prejudice) is an ill composed Piece, 
containing in it vain and ridiculous Errors in Philo- 
sophy, impossibilities, fictions, and vanities beyond 
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"tis disputable whether they exceed not their use and 
commodities. "Tis not a melancholy Utinam of my 
own, but the desires of better heads, that there were 
a general Synod; not to unite the iucompatible diflbr- 
ence of Religion, but for the benefit of learning, to 
reduce it as it lay at first, in a few, and solid Authors ; 
and to condemn to the fire those swarms & millions 
of Rhapsodlcs begotten only to distract and abuse the 
weaker judgements of Scholars, and to maintain 
trade and m:ystery o.f Typographers. 

I CANNOT but wonder with what exception the 
Samaritaus could confine their belief to the 
Pentateuch, or five Books of lfoscs. I am 
ashamed at the Rabbinical Interpretation of the Jews, 
upon the Old Testament, as much as their defection 
from the New. And truly it is beyond wonder, how 
tha contemptible and degenerate issue of Jacob, once 
so devoted to Ethnick Superstition, and so easily seduced 
to the Idolatry of their Neighbours, should now iu 
such an obstinate and peremptory belief adhere unto 
their own Doctrine, expect impossibilities, and, in the 
face and eye of the Church, persist without the least 
hope of Conversion. This is a vice in them, that 
were a vertue in us ; for obstinacy in a bad Cause is 
but constancy in a good. And herein I must accuse 
those of nay own Religion ; for there is not any of 
such a fugitive Faith, such an unstable belief, as a 
Christian; none that do so oft transform themselves, 
not unto several shapes of Christianity and of the 
same Species, but unto more unnatural and contrary 
Forms, of Jew and Mahometan ; that, frown the name 
of Saviour, can condescend to the bare term of 
Prophet; and from an old belief that he is come, fall 
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Julius Ceesar; and if any, in that easie and active way 
have done so nobly as to deserve that name, yet in the 
passive and more terrible piece these have surpassed, 
and in a more heroical way may claim the honour of 
that Title. 'Tis not in the power of every honest 
Faith to proceed thus far, or pass to Heaven through 
the flames; every one hath it not in that full measure, 
nor in so audacious and resolute a temper, as to endure 
those terrible tests and trials; who notwithstanding, 
in a peaceable way do truely adore their Saviour, 
and have (no doubt) a Faith acceptable in the eyes 
of God. 

OW as all that dye in tile War are not 
termed Souldiers; so neither can I properly 
term all those that suffer in matters of 
Religion, Martyrs. The Council of Ctmstarwe con- 
demns Johu Huss for an Heretick ; tile Stories of his 
own Party stile him a Martyr: He must needs offend 
the Divinity of both, that says he was neither the 
one nor the other: There are many (questionless) 
canonised on earth, that shall never be Saints in 
Heaven; and have their names in Histories and 
Martyrologies, who in the eyes of God are not so 
perfect Martyrs, as was that wise Heathen ocratcs, 
that suffered on a fundamental point of Religion, the 
Uniy of God. I have often pitied the miserable 
Bishop that suffered in the cause of Adipodes, yet 
cannot chuse but accuse him of as nmch madness, for 
exposing his living on such a trifle; as those of ignor- 
ance and folly, that condemned him. I think my 
conscience will not give me the lye, if I say there are 
not many extant that in a noble way fear the face of 
death less than myself; yet, from the moral duty I owe 
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God, to which all things are of n equal facility ; and 
to create the World as easic as one single Creature. 
For this is also a Miracle, not onely to produce eflhcts 
against, or above Nature, but before Nature ; and to 
create Nature as great a Miracle as to contradict or 
transcend her. Ve do too narrowly define the Power 
of God, restraining it to our capacities. I hold that 
God can do all things; how he should work contra- 
dictions, I do not understand, yet dare not therefore 
deny. I cannot see why the Angel of God should 
question Esdras to recal the time past, if it were 
beyond his own power; or that God should pose 
mortality in that, which he was not able to perform 
himself. I will not say God cannot, but he will not 
perform many things, which we plainly affirm he 
cannot: this I am sure is the mannerliest proposition, 
wherein, notwithstanding, I hold no Paradox. For 
strictly his power is the same with his will, and they 
both with all the rest do make but one God. 

HEREFORE that Miracles have been, I do 
believe ; that they may yet be wrought by 
the living, I do not deny : but have no confid- 
ence in those which are ftthered on the dead ; and this 
hath ever made me suspect the efficacy of reliques, to 
examine the bones, question the habits and appur- 
tenances of Saints, and even of Christ himself. I 
cannot conceive why the Cross that Hclcna found, and 
whereon Christ himself dyed, should have power to 
restore others unto life: I excuse not Constantine from 
a fall off his Horse, or a mischief from his enemies, 
upon the wearing those nails on his bridle, which our 
Saviour bore upon the Cross in his hands. I compute 
among Pice .fraudes, nor manv degrees before con- 
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with man the act of carnality, and that in both sexes; 
I conceive they may assume, steal, or contrive a 
body, wherein there may be action enough to con- 
tent decrepit lust, or passion to satisfie more active 
veneries; yet in both, without a possibility of 
generation : and therefore that opinion that Antichrist 
should be born of the Tribe of Dan, by conjunction 
with the Devil, is ridiculous, and  conceit fitter for a 
Rabbin than a Christian. I hold that the Devil doth 
really possess some men, the spirit of Melancholy 
others, the spirit of Delusion others ; that as the Devil 
is concealed and denyed by some, so God and good 
Angels are pretended by others whereof the late de- 
fection of the Maid of Germany hath left a pregnant 
example. 

GAIN, I believe that all that use sorceries, 
incantations, and spells, are not Vitches, 
or, ts we term them, Magicians ; I conceive 
there is a traditional Mztgick, not learned immediately 
from the Devil, but at second hand from his Scholars, 
who having once the secret betr'yed, re able, and do 
emperically practise without his advice, they both 
proceeding upon the principles of Ntture ; where 
actives, aptly conjoyned to disposed passives, will 
under any Master produce their effects. Thus I 
think at first a great part of Philosophy was Vitch- 
craft, which being afterward derived to one another, 
proved but Philosophy, and was indeed no more but 
the honest effects of Nature: What invented bv us is 
Philosophy, learned from him is Magick. Ve do 
surely owe the discovery of many secrets to the dis- 
covery of good and bad Augels. I could never pass 
that sentence of Paracelsus, without an asterisk, or 
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under the Tropick ; nor any light, though I dwelt 
the body of the Sun. 

As ,when the labouring tn hath wrought his track 
Up to the top of lofty Cancers bach', 
The yeie Ocean cracks the.[ozen pole 
Thaws with the heat of the Celestial coale ; 
So when thy absent beams begiu t" impart 
Again a Solstice o my.tozen heart, 
My winter's ov'r ; my drooping spirits sing 
And every part revives into a ,-'prin 9. 
But if" thy quickening beams a while decline 
And with their light bless not thi.s. Orb of mine 
A chillyfro,'t .arpri.s'eth e,ry member 
And in the mid..t 0f June IJb.el December. 
0 how this earthly temper doth deba.*e 
The noble Soul in this her hamble phwe. 
Whose wingy nature eve" doth a.pire 
To reach that place whence fir.'t it took it.v fire. 
These flames I feei which in my heart do dwell 
Are not thy bean' but take their fire from th,lL 
0 quench them all and h't thy light divine 
Be a.' the Sun to thi. poor Orb o.f rnie ; 
Ad to thy sacred Spirit conw,rt those fires 
Whose earthly fitmes choak my devout a'pires. 

in 
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HEREFORE for Spirits, I am so far from 
denying their existence, that I could easily 
believe, tlmt not onely whole Countries, but 
particular persons, have their Tutelary and Guardian 
Angels: It is not a new opinion of the Church of 
Rome, but an old one of Pjthagoras and Plato ; there 
is no heresie in it; and if not manifestly defin'd in 
Scripture, yet is it an opinion of a good and whole- 
some use in the course and actions of a maus life, and 
would serve as an Hypothesis to salve many doubts, 
whereof common Philosophy affordeth no solution. 
Now if you demand my opinion and Metaphysicks of 
their natures, I confess them very shallow, most of 
them in a neg:ttive way, like that of God ; or in a 
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wherewith mortality is not acquainted: if they have 
that intuitive knowledge, whereby as in reflexion they 
behold the thoughts of one another, I cannot per- 
emptorily deny but they know a great part of ours. 
They that to refute the Invocation of Saints, have 
denied that they have any knowledge of our affaim 
below, have proceeded too far, and must pardon my 
opinion, till I can thoroughly answer that piece of 
Scripture, At the conversion ?f a sbou'r the Angels in 
Heaven re.]oyce. I cannot with those in that great 
Father securely interpret the work of the first day, 
Fiat lux, to the creation of Angels, though I confess 
there i not any creature that hath so neer a glympse 
of their nature, as light in the Sun and Elements. We 
utile it a bare accident, but where it subsists alone, 'tis 
a spiritual Substance, and may be an Angel : in brief, 
conceive light invisible, and that is a Spirit. 

HESE are certainly the Magisterial and 
master-pieces of the Creator, the Flower, 
or (as we may say)the best part of nothing, 
actually existing, what we are but in hopes and pro- 
bability ; we are onely that amphibious piece between 
a corporal and spiritual Essence, that middle form that 
links those two together, and makes good the Method 
of God and Nature, that j umps not from extreams, but 
unites the incompatible distmices by some middle and 
participating natures: that we are the breath and 
similitude of God, it is indisputable, and upon record 
of holy Scripture ; but to ('all ourselves a Microcosm, 
or little World, I thought it only a pleasant trope of 
Rhetorick, till my neer judgement and second thoughts 
told me there was a real truth therein : for first  e are 
a rude mass, and in the rank of creatures, which onely 
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HE whole Creation is a Mystery, and particu- 
larly that of Man ; at the blast of his mouth 
were the rest of the Creatures made, and at 
his bare word they started out of nothing: but in the 
frame of Man (as the Text describes it) he played the 
sensible operator, and seemed not so much to create, as 
make him ; when he had separated the materials of 
otlaer creatures, there consequently resulted a form 
and soul; but having raised the walls of man, he has 
driven to a second and h:trder creation of a substance 
like himself, an incorruptible and immorttl Soul. For 
these two affections we have the Philosophy and 
opinion of the Heathens, the fiat affirmative of Plato, 
and not a negative from Aristotle: there is another 
scruple cast in by Divinity (concerning its production) 
much disputed in the Germane auditories, and with 
that inditTerency and equality of arguments, as leave 
the controversie undetermined. I am not of Paracelsus 
mind, that boldly delivers a receipt to make a man 
without conjunction; yet cannot but wonder at the 
multitude of heads that do deny traduction, having 
no other argument to confirm their belief, then that 
Rhetorical sentence, and Antirnetathesis of Atgustbw, 
Creauto iq'utditur, i'undetdo creatur : either opiniou 
will consist well enough with Religion ; yet I should 
rather incline to this, did not om objection haunt me, 
not xvTung from speculations and subtilties, but from 
common sense and observation ; not pickt from the 
leaves of any Author, but bred amongst the weeds 
and tares of mine own brain : And this is a conclusion 
from the equivocal and monstrous productions in 
the copulation of Man with Beast: for if the Soul 
of man be not transmitted, and transfused in the 
seed of the Parents, why are not those productions 
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meerly beasts, but h:ve also an impression and tincture 
of reason in as high a measure, as it can evidence it 
self in those improper Organs? Nor truely can I 
peremptorily deny, that the Soul in this her sub- 
lunary estate, is wholly, and in all acceptions in- 
organical, but thtt for the perfornmnce of her ordinary 
actions, there is required nol; onely a symmetry and 
proper disposition of Organs, but a Crasis and temper 
correspondent to its operations. Yel; is not this mtss 
of flesh and visible structure the instrument and proper 
corps of the Soul, but rather of Sense, and that the 
hand of Reason. In our study of Anatomy there is a 
nass of mysterious l'hilosophy, and such as reduced 
the very Heat;hens to Divinity : yel; amongst all those 
rare discourses, and curious pieces I find in the F,.brick 
of man, I do not so much conl;ent my self, as in that I 
find not, there is no Organ or Instrument for the 
rational soul : for in the brain, which we term the seat 
of reason, there is not any thing of momenl; more than 
I can discover in the crany of a beast: and this is a 
sensible and no inconsiderable argument of the in- 
organity of the Soul, at least in that sense we usually 
so conceive it. Thus we are men, and we know not 
how ; there is something in us thai; can be without us, 
and will be after us, though it is strtnge that it hath 
no history, what it was before us, nor cannot tell how 
it entred in us. 

OW for these walls of flesh, wherein the 
Soul doth seem to be immured, before 
the Resurrection, it is nothing but an 
elemental composition, and a Fabrick that must fall 
to ashes. All.flesh is grass, is not onely metaphoric- 
ally, but litterally, true ; for all those creatures we 
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makes me naturally love a Souldier, and honour those 
tattered and contemptible Regiments, that will dye at 
the command of a Sergeant. For a Pagan there may 
be some motives to be in love with life; but for a 
Christian to be amazed at death, I see not how he can 
escape this Dilemma, that he is too sensible of this 
life, or hopeless of the life to come. 

OME Divines count Adam 30 years old at 
his creation, because they suppose him 
created in the perfect age and stature of 
man. And surely we are all out of the computation 
of our age, and every man is some months elder than 
he bethinks him ; for we live, move, have a being, and 
are subject to the actions of the elements, and the 
malice of diseases, in that other world, the truest 
Microcosm, the Womb of our Mother. For besides 
that general and common existence we are conceived 
to hold in our Chaos, and whilst we sleep within the 
bosome of our causes, we enjoy a being and life in 
three distinct worlds, wherein we receive most manifest 
graduations: In that obscure World and womb of our 
mother, our time is short, computed by the Moon ; yet 
longer then the days of many creatures that behold the 
Sun, our selves being not yet without life, sense, and 
reason ; though for the m:mifestation of its actions, it 
awaits the opportunity of objects, arid seems to live 
there but in its root and soul of vegetation ; entring 
afterwards upon the scene of the World, we arise up 
and become mmther creature, performing the reason- 
able actions of man, and obscurely manifesting that 
part of Divinity in us, but not in complement and per- 
fection, till we have once more cast our secondine, that 
is, this slough of flesh, and are delivered into the last 
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world, that is, that ineffable place of Paul, that proper 
ubi of spirits. The smattering I have of the Philoso- 
phers Stone (which is sonething more then the perfect 
exaltation of Gold) hath taught me a great deal of 
Divinity, and instructed my belief, how that immortal 
spirit and incorruptible substance of my Soul may lye 
obscure, and sleep a while within this house of flesh. 
Those strange and mystical transnigrations that I 
have observed in Silk-worms, turned my Philosophy into 
Divinity. Thcre is in these works of nature, which 
seem to puzzle reason, something Divine, and hath more 
in it then the eye of a comnon spectator doth discovcr. 

SECT. 

I AM naturally bashful, nor hath conversation, 
age or travel, been able to effront, or enharden 
me ; yet I have one part of modesty which I 
have seldom discovered in another, that is, (to speak 
truely) I am not so much afraid of death, as ashamed 
thereof; 'tis the very disgrace and ignominy of our 
natures, that in a moment can so disfigure us, that our 
nearest fricnds, Wife, and Children stand afraid and 
start at us. The Birds and Bcasts of the field, that 
before in a natural fear obeyed us, forgetting all 
allegiance, begin to prey upon us. This very conceit 
hath in a tempest disposed and left me willing to be 
swallowed up in the abyss of waters; wherein I had 
perished unseen, unpityed, without wondering eyes, 
tears of pity, Lectures of mortality, and none had said, 
Quantum vtatus ab illo ! Not that I an ashmned of 
the Anatomy of my parts, or can accuse Nature for 
playing the bungler in any part of me, or my own 
vitious life for contracting any shameful disease upon 
me, whereby I might not call my self as wholesome a 
morsel for the worms as any. 
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my hours past, or begin again the thred of my davs : 
not upon Ciccro's ground, because I have lived them 
well, but for fear I should live them worse : I find my 
growing Judgmeut daily instruct me how to be better, 
but my untamed affections and confirmed vitiosity 
makes me daily do worse; I find ill my confirmed age 
tile same sins I discovered in my youth ; I committed 
many then because I was a Child, and because I com- 
mit them still, I am yet an infant. Therefore I per- 
ceive a man may be twice a Child before the days 
of dotage ; and stands in need of sons Bath before 
threescore. 

ND truely there goes a great deal of provi- 
dence to produce a roans life unto three- 
score: there is more required than all able 
temper for those years ; though the radical humour con- 
rain in it sufficient oyl for seventy, yet I perceive in some 
it gives no light past thirty: men assign not all the 
causes of long life, that write whole Books thereof. 
They :,that found themselves on the radical balsome, 
or vital sulphur of the parts, determine not why .dbcl 
lived not so long as ldam. There is therefore a secret 
glome or bottome of our days : "twas hi wisdom to de- 
termine them, but his perpetual and waking providence 
that fulfils and accomplisheth them; wherein the 
spirits, our selves, and all the creatures of God in a 
secret and disputed way do execute his will. Let them 
not therefore complain of immaturity that die about 
thirty; they fall but like tile whole World, whose 
solid and well-composed substance must not expect the 
duration and period of its constitution: when all 
things are compleated in it, its age is accomplished ; 
and the last and general fever may as naturally destroy 

SECT. 
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in death it self like those in the way or prologue to it. 
Emori nolo, scd mc esse mortuum Jihil curo ; I would 
not die, but care not to be dead. Verc I of Cwsar's 
Religion, I should be of his desires, and wish rather to 
go off at one blow, then to be sawed iu pieces by the 
grating torture of a disease. Men that look no farther 
than their outsides, think health an appurtenance unto 
life, and quarrel with their constitutions for being sick: 
but I, that have examined the parts of man, and know 
upon what tender filaments that Fabrick hangs, do 
wonder that we are not always so; and considering the 
thousand doors that lead to death, do thank my God 
that we can die but once. 'Tis not onely the mischief 
of diseases, and villany of poysons, that make an end of 
us; we vainly accuse the fury of Guns, and the new 
inventions of death; it is in the power of every hand 
to destrov us, and we are beholding unto every one we 
meet, he doth not kill us. There is therefore but one 
comfort left, that, though it be in the power of the 
weakest arm to take away life, it is not in the strongest 
to deprive us of death : God would not exempt himself 
from that, the misery of immortality in the flesh ; he 
undertook not that was immortal. Certainly there is 
no happiness within this circle of flesh, nor is it in the 
Opticks of these eyes to behold felicity; the first day 
of our Jubilee is Death; the Devil hath therefore 
failed of his desires ; we are happier with dth than 
we should have been without it : there is no misery but 
in himself, where there is no end of misery; and so 
indeed in his own sense the Stoick is in the right. He 
forgets that he can dye who complains of misery ; we 
are in the power of no calamity while death is in our 
own. 

SECT. 
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OW besides the literal and positive kind of 
death, there are others hereof,, Divines 
make mention, and those I think, not 
meetly Metaphorical, as mortification, dying uno sin 
and the World; therefore, I say, every man hath a 
douhle Horoscope, one of his humanity, his birth; 
another of his Christianity, his baptism, and 5"om this 
do I compute or calculate my Nativity ; not reckoning 
those tlorw combustw and odd days, or esteening my 
self any thing, before I was my Saviours, and inrolled 
in the Register of Christ : Whosoever enjoys not this 
life, I count hin but an apparition, though he wear 
about him the scnsihlc affections of sh. In these 
moral acceptions, the way to be immortal is to dye 
daily ; nor can I think I have the true Theory of death, 
when I contemplate a skull, or behold a Skeleton with 
those vulgar imaginations it casts upon us ; I have 
therefore enlarged that common Mcmento mori, into a 
more Christian memorandum, Jlemento quatuor Novis- 
sima, those tbur inevitable points of us all, Death, 
Judgement, Heaven, and Hell. Neither did the con- 
templations of the Heathens rest in their graves, with- 
out further thought of Rhadamanth or some judicial 
proceeding after death, though in another way, and 
upon suggestion of their natural reasons. I cannot 
but marvail fi'om what 5byl or Oracle they stole the 
Prophesie of the wodd destruction bv fire, or whence 
Lucan learned to sv, 
Communis mundo uperet rogu , ossibus astra 
li.,'turus. 
There yet remains to th" lorld one comwn Fire, 
Wherein our bones with 'tar. shall make one Pyre. 
I believe the SVorld grows near its end, yet is neither 
old nor decayed, nor shall ever perish upon the ruines 
of its own Principles. As the work of Creation was 
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and make up the Catastrophe of this great piece. This 
is the day whose memory hath oncly power to make us 
honest in the dark, and to be vertuous without a wit- 
ness. Ipsa sd pretum virtus sibi, that Vertue is her 
own reward, is but a cold principle, and not able to 
maintain our variable resolutions in a constant and 
setled way of goodness. I have practised that honest 
artifice of 5i'ncca, and in mv retired and solitary imagi- 
nations, to detain me from the foulness of vice, have 
fancied to my self the presence of my dear and worthiest 
friends, before whom I should lose my hcad, rathcr than 
be vitious: yet herein I fouud that there was nought 
hut moral honesty, and this was not to be vertuous for 
his sake who must reward us at the last. I have tryed 
if I could reach that great resolution of his, to be honest 
without a thought of Heaven or Hell; and indeed I 
found, upon a natural inclination, and inbred loyalty 
unto virtue, that I could serve her without a livery ; yet 
not in that resolved and venerable way, but that the 
frailty of nay nature, upon * easie temptation, might 
be induced to forget her. The life therefore and spirit 
of all our actions, is the resurrection, and a stable 
apprehension that our ashes shall enjoy the fruit of 
our pious endeavours: without this, all Religion is a 
fallacy, and those impieties of Ltcian, Euripides, and 
,hdan, are no blasphemies, but subtle verities, and 
Atheists have been the onely Philosophers. 

OW shall the dead arise, is no question of my 
Faith ; to believe only possibilities, is not 
Faith, but meet Philosophy. Many things 
are true in Divinity, which are neither inducible by 
reason, nor confirmable by sense; and many things in 

any, 672. 
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Philosophy confirmable by sense, yet not inducible by 
reason. Thus it is impossible by any solid or demon- 

strative reasons to perswade a 
version of the Needle to the 
possible and true, and easily 
experiment unto the sense. 
estranged and divided ashes 

man to believe the con- 
North; though this be 
credible, upon a single 
I believe that our 
shall unite again ; that 

our separated dust after so ninny Pilgrimages and 
transformations into the parts of Minerals, Plants, 
Animals, Elements, shall at the Voice of God return 
into their primitive shapes, and joyn again to make 
up their primary and predestinate forms. As at tile 
Creatiou there was a separation of that confused mass 
into its pieces; so at the destruction thereof there 
shall be a separation into its distinct individuals. As 
at the Creation of the Vorld, all the distinct species 
that we behold lay involved in one mass, till the fruitfid 
Voice of God separated this united multitude into its 
several species: so at the last day, when those cor- 
rupted reliques shall be scattered in the Vilderness of 
forms, and seem to have forgot their proper habits, 
God by a powerful Voice shall command them back 
into their proper shapes, and call them ott by their 
single individuals: Then shall appear tile fertility of 
Adam, and the magick of that sperm that hath dilated 
into so many millions. I have often beheld as a miracle, 
that artificial resurrection and revivification ofllercury, 
how being mortified into a thousand shapes, it assumes 
again its own, and returns into its numerical self. Let 
us speak naturally, and like Philosophers, the forms of 
alterable bodies in these sensible corruptions perish 
not; nor as we imagine, wholly quit their mansions, 
but retire and contract themselves into their secret and 
unaccessible parts, where they may best protect them- 
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selves from the action of their Antagonist. A plant or 
vegetable consumed to ashes, by a contemplative and 
school-Philosopher seems utterly destroyed, and the 
form to have taken his leave for ever : But to a sensible 
Artist the forms are not perished, but withdrawn into 
their incombustible part, where they lie secure from the 
action of that devouring element. This is made good 
by experience, which can from the Ashes of a Plant 
revive the plant, and from its cinders recal it into its 
stalk and leaves again. What the Art of man can do 
in these inferiour pieces, what blasphemy is it to affirm 
the finger of God cannot do in these more perfect and 
sensible structures ? This is that mystical Philosophy, 
from whence no true Scholar becomes an Atheist, but 
from the visible effects of nature grows up a real Divine, 
and beholds not in a dream, as Ezekiel, but in an 
ocular and visible object the types of his resurrec- 
tion. 

OW, the necessary Mansions of our restored 
selves, are those two contrary and incom- 
patible places we call Heaven and Hell; to 
define them, or strictly to determine what and where 
these are, surpasseth any Divinity. That elegant 
Apostle which seemed to have a glimpse of Heaven, 
hath left but a negative description thereof; which 
neither eve hath seen, tor ear hath heard, or can enter 
into the heart of man : he was translated out of himself 
to behold it; but being returned into himself, could 
not express it. St. Johtds description by Emerals, 
Chrysolites, and precious Stones, is too weak to express 
the material Heaven we behold. Briefly therefore, 
where the Soul hath the full measure and complement 
of happiness ; where the boundless appetite of that 

SECT. 
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shall never perish, but lye immortal in the arms of fire. 
Aud surely if this frame must suffer onely by the action 
of this element, there will many bodies escape, and not 
onely Heaven, but Earth will not be at an end, but 
rather a beginning. For at present it is not earth, but 
a cornposition of fire, water, earth, and air ; but at that 
time, spoiled of these ingredients, it shall appear in a 
substance more like it self, its ashes. Philosophers that 
opinioned the worlds destruction by fire, did never 
drezun of annihilation, which is beyond the power of 
sublunary causes ; for the last * action of that element 
is but vitrification, or a reduction of a body into glass ; 
and therefore some of our Chymicks facetiously affirm, 
that at the last fire all shall be christallized and rever- 
berated into glass, which is the utmost action of that 
element. Nor need we fear this term annihilation, or 
wonder that God will destroy the works of his Creation: 
for man subsisting, who is, and will then truely appear, 
a Microcosm, the world cannot be said to be destroyed. 
For the eyes of God, and perhaps also of our glorified 
selves, sh:tll as really behold and contemplate the World 
in its Epitome or coutracted essence, as now it doth at 
large aud in its dilated substance. In the seed of a 
Plant to the eves of God, and to the understanding of 
anan, there exists, though in an invisible way, the per- 
f, ect leaves, flowers, and fruit thereof: (for things that 
are in posse to the sense, are actually existent to the 
uuderstanding). Thus God beholds all things, who 
contenplates as fully his works in their Epitome, as in 
their full volume ; and beheld as amply the whole 
world in that little compendiurn of the sixth day, as in 
the scattered and dilated pieces of those five before. 

Last and proper, 1672. 
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the one, than endure the misery of the other: to be 
deprived of them is a perfect Hell, and needs methinks 
no addition to compleat our afflictions; that terrible 
term hath never detained me from sin, nor do I owe 
any good action to the name thereof; I fear God, yet 
am not afraid of him ; his mercies make me ashamed 
of my sins, before his Judgements afraid thereof: these 
a the forced and secondary method of his wisdom, 
which he useth but as the last remedy, and upon pro- 
vocation; a course rather to deter the wicked, than 
incite the virtuous to his worship. I can hardly think 
there was ever any scared into Heaven; they go the 
fairest way to Heaven that would serve God without 
a Hell; other Mercenaries, that crouch into him in 
fear of Hell, though they term themselves the servants, 
are indeed but the slaves of the Almighty. 

SECT. 
53 

ND to be true, and speak my soul, when I 
survey the occurrences of my life, and call 
into account the Finger of God, I can per- 
ceive nothing but an abyss and mass of mercies, either 
in general to mankind, or in particular to my self: 
and whether out of the prejudice of my af[ection, or 
an inverting and partial conceit of his mercies, I know 
not; but those which others term crosses, afflictions, 
judgements, misfortunes, to me who inquire farther 
into them then their visible effects, they both appear, 
and in event have ever proved, the secret and dis- 
sembled favours of his affection. It is a singular piece 
of Wisdom to apprehend truly, and without passion, 
the Works of God, and so well to distinguish his 
Justice from his Mercy, as not miscall those noble 
Attributes: yet it is likewise an honest piece of 
Logick, so to dispute and argue the proceedings of 
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God, as to distinguish even his judgments into mercies. 
For God is merciful unto all, because better to the 
worst, than the best deserve ; and to say he punisheth 
none in this world, though it be a Paradox, is no 
absurdity. To one that hath committed Murther, if 
the Judge should only ordain a Fine, it were a nadness 
to call this a punishment, and to repine at the sentence, 
rather than admire the clenency of the Judge. Thus 
our offences being mortal, and deserving not onely 
Death, but Danmation ; if the goodness of God be 
content to traverse and pass them over with a loss, 
misfortune, or disease; what frensie were it to term 
this a punishment, rather than an extremity of mercy ; 
and to groan under the rod of his Judgements, rather 
than admire the Scepter of his Mercies ? Therefore to 
adore, honour, and admire him, is a debt of gratitude 
due from the obligation of our nature, states, and con- 
ditions; and with these thoughts, hc that klmws thegn 
best, will not deny that I adore him. That I obtain 
Heaven, and the bliss thereof, is accidental, and not 
the intended work of my devotion ; it being a felicity 
I can neither think to deserve, nor scarce in modesty 
to expect. For these two ends of us all, either as 
rewards or punishments, are mercifully ordained and 
disproportionably disposed unto our actions ; the one 
being so far beyond our deserts, the other so infinitely 
below our demerits. 

HERE is no Salvation to those that believe 
not in Christ, that is, say some, since his 
Nativity, and as Divinity affirmeth, before 
also ; which makes me much apprehend the ends of 
those honest Worthies and Philosophers which dyed 
before his Incarnation. It is hard to place those 
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Souls in Hell, whose worthy lives do teach us Virtue 
on Earth : methinks amongst those many subdivisions 
of Hell, there might have been one Limbo left for 
these. SVhat a strange vision will it be to see their 
Poetical fictions converted into Verities, and their 
imgined and faucied Furies into real Devils? how 
strange to them will sound the History ofzldam, when 
they shall suffer for him they never heard of? when 
they who derive their genealogy from the Gods, shall 
know they are the unhappy issue of sinfifl man ? It 
is an insolent part of reason, to controvert the Works 
of God, or question the Justice of his proceedings. 
Could Humility teach others, as it hath instructed 
me, to contemplate the infinite and incomprehensible 
distance betwixt the Creator and the Creature; or 
did we seriously perpend that one simile of St. Paul, 
Shall the Vessel say to the Potter, lVhy hast thou made 
me thus ? it would prevent these arrogant disputes of 
reason, nor would we argue the definitive sentence of 
God, either to Heaven or Hell. Men that live accord- 
ing to the right rule and law of reason, li,'e but in 
their own kind, as beasts do in theirs; who justly 
obey the prescript of their natures, and therefore can- 
not reasonably demand a reward of their actions, as 
onely obeying the natural dictates of their reason. It 
will therefore, and must at last appear, that all sal- 
vation is through Christ; which verity I fear these 
great examples of virtue nmst confirm, and make it 
good, how the perfcctcst actions of earth have no 
tie or claim unto Heaven. 
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there is a prerogative of God, and an arbitrary plea- 
sure above the Letter of his ovu Law, by which 
alone we can pretend unto Salvation, and through 
which Solomon might be as easily saved as those who 
condemn him. 

SECT. 
58 

HE number of those who pretend unto Salva- 
tiou, aud those infinite swarms who think to 
pass through the eye of this Needle, have 
much amazed me. That name and conpellation of 
little Flock, doth not comfort, but deject my Devotion; 
especially when I reflect upon mine own unworthiness, 
wherein, according to my hunble apprehensions, 
I am below them all. I believe there shall never 
be an Anarchy iu Heaven, but as there are Hier- 
archies amongst the Angels, so shall there bc degrees 
of priority amongst the Saints. Yet is it (I protest) 
beyond my mnbition to aspire unto the first ranks; 
my desires onely are, and I shall be happy therein, 
to bc but the last man, mad bring up the Rere in 
Heaven. 

SECT. 
59 

GAIN, I am confident aud fullv perswaded, yet 
dare not take my oath, of ny Salvation: I 
am as it were sure, and do believe without all 
doubt, that there is such a City as Constantinople ; yet 
for me to take my Oath thereou were a kind of Perjury, 
because I hold no infallible warrant from my own sense 
to coufirln me in the certainty thereof: And truly, 
though many pretend an absolute certainty of their 
Salvation, yet when an humble Soul shall contemplate 
our own uuworthiuess, she shall meet with many 
doubts, and suddenly find how little we stand in need 
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of the Precept of St. Paul, IVork out your salvatiou 
with fear and trembling. That which is the cause of 
my Election, I hold 1;o be the cause of my Salvation, 
which was the mercy and beneplacit of God, before 
I was, or the foundation of the World. Bcfore 
Abraham. was, I am, is the saying of Christ ; yet is it 
t-e in some sense, if I say it of myself; for I was not 
onely before myself, but Adam, that is, in the Idea of 
God, and the decree of that Synod held from all 
Etenity. And in this sense, I say, the World was 
before the Creation, and at an end before it had a 
beginning; and thus was I dead before I was alive: 
though my grave be England, my dying place was 
Partdise: and Eve miscarried of me, before she 
conceiv'd of Cain. 

NSOLENT zeals that do decry good Works, and 
rely onely upon Faith, take not away merit: for 
deending upon the efficacy of their Faith, they 
enforce tile condition of God, and in a nmre sophistical 
way do seem to challenge Heaven. It was decreed by 
God, that only those that lapt in the water like Dogs, 
should have tile honour to destroy the Midianites ; yet 
could none of those justly challenge, or imagine he 
deserved that honour thereupon. I do not deny, but 
that true Faith, and such as God requires, is not onely 
a mark or token, but also a means of our Salvation ; 
but where to find this, is as obscure to me, as my last 
end. And if our Saviour could object unto his own 
Disciples and Favourites, a Faith, that, to the quantity 
of a grain of Mustard-seed, is able to remove 
Mountains; surely that which we boast of is not any 
thing, or at the most, but a remove from nothing. 
This is the Tenor of my belief; wherein, though there 
F 
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SECTo be many things singular, and to the hulnour of my 
60 irregular self; yet if they square not with maturer 
Judgements I disclaim them, and do no further favour 
them, than the learned and best judgements shall 
authorize them. 
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THE SECOND PART 

OW for that other Virtue of Charity, without SECT. 
which Faith is ameer notion, and of no 
existence, I have ever endeavoured to nourish 
the merciful disposition and humane inclination I 
borrowed fi'om my Parents, and rcgulate it to the 
written and prescribed Laws of Charity; and if I hold 
the true Anatomy of my self, I am delineated and 
naturally fl'amed to such a piece of virtue. For I am 
of a constitution so general, that it comforts and 
sympathizeth with all things; I have no antipathy, 
or rather Idio-syncrasie, in dyer, humour, air, any 
thing: I wonder not at the French for their dishes 
of Frogs, Snails, and Toadstools, nor at the Jews 
for Locusts and Grasshoppers; but being amongst 
them, make them my common Viands, and I find 
they agree with my Stomach as well as theirs. I 
could digest a Sallad gathered in a Churchyard, as 
well as in a Garden. I cannot start at the presence 
of a Serpent, Scorpion, Lizard, or Salamander: at the 
sight of a Toad or Viper, I find in me no desire to 
take up a stone to destroy them. I feel not in any 
self those common Antipathies that I can discover in 
others : Those National repugnances do not touch me, 
nor do I behold with prejudice the French, ltalian, 
Spaniard, or Dutch ; but where I find their actions in 
balance with my Country-men's I honour, love, and 
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us speak like Politicians, there is a Nobility without 
Heraldry, a natural dignity, whereby one man is ranked 
with another ; another filed before him, according to 
the quality of his Desert, and prcheminence of his 
good parts: Though the corruption of these times, 
and the byas of present practice wheel another way. 
Thus it was in the first and primitive Commonwealths, 
mad is yet in the integrity and Cradle of well-ordel:d 
Polities, till corruption getteth ground, ruder desires 
labouring after that which wiser considerations con- 
temn ; every one having a liberty to amass and heap 
up riches, and they a licence or faculty to do or 
purchase any thing. 

HIS general and indifferent temper of mine 
doth more neerly dispose me to this noble 
virtue. It is a happiness to be horn and 
framed unto virtue, and to grow up from the seeds of 
nature, rather than the inoculation and forced grafts of 
education: yet if we arc directed only hy our particular 
Natures, and regulate our inclinations by no higher 
rule than that of our reasons, we are but Moralists; 
Divinity will still call us Heatlaens. Therefore this 
great work of charity must have other motives, ends, 
and impulsions: I give no alms only to satisfie the 
hunger of my Brother, but to fulfil and aCCOlnplish the 
Will and Command of nay God : I draw not my purse 
for his sake that demands it, but his that enjoyned it ; 
I relieve no man upon the Rhetorick of his miseries, 
nor to content mine own commiserating disposition: 
for this is still but moral charity, and an act that 
oweth more to passion than reason. He that relieves 
another upon the bare suggestion and bowels of pity, 
doth not this so much for his sake, as for his own: 

SECT. 
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some reserved difference slip in, to prevent the identity, 
without which, two several things would not be alike, 
but the same, which is impossible. 

SECT. 

UT to return from Philosophy to Charity: I 
hold not so narrow a conceit of this virtue, 
as to conceive that to give Alms is onely to 
be Charitable, or think a piece of Liberality can com- 
prehend the Total of Charity. Divinity hath wisely 
divided the act thereof into many branches, and hath 
taught us in this narrow way, many paths unto good- 
ness: as many ways as we may do good, so many ways 
we may be charitable: there are infirmities, not onely 
of Body, but of Soul, and Fortunes, which do require 
the merciful hand of our abilities. I cannot contemn 
a man for ignorance, but behold him with as much 
pity as I do Lazarus. It is no gTeater Charity to 
cloath his body, than apparel the nakedness of his 
Soul. It is an honourable object to see the reasons 
of other men wear our Liveries, and their borrowed 
understandings do homage to the bounty of ours: 
It is the cheapest way of beneficence, and like the 
natural charity of the Sun, illuminates another with- 
out obscuriug it self. To be reserved and caitiff" in 
this pax of goodness, is the sordidcst piece of 
covetousness, and more contemptible than pecuniary 
Avarice. To this (as calling my self a Scholar) I am 
obliged by the duty of my condition: I make not 
therefore my head a grave, but a treasure of know- 
ledge; I intend no Monopoly, but a community in 
learning; I study not for my own sake only, but for 
theirs that study not for themselves. I envy no man 
that knows more than my self, but pity them that know 
less. I instruct no man as an exercise of mv knowledge, 
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I confess I do not observe that order that the Schools 
ordain our affections, to love our Parents, Wives, 
Children, and then our Friends ; for excepting the 
injunctions of Religion, I do not find in my self such a 
necessary and indissoluble Sympathy to all those of my 
blood. I hope I do not break the fifth Commandment, 
if I conceive I may love my friend before the nearest of 
my blood, even those to whom I owe the principles of 
life : I never yet cast a true affection on a woman, but 
I have loved my friend as I do virtue, my soul, my 
God. From hence me thinks I do conceive how God 
loves man, what happiness there is in the love of God. 
Omitting all othcr, there are three most mystical 
unions, two natures in one person ; three persons in 
one nature; one soul in two bodies. For though 
indeed they be really divided, yet are they so united, 
as they seem but one, and make rather a duality than 
two distinct souls. 

HERE are wonders in true affection; it is a 
body of Enig'ma's, luysteries, and riddles; 
wherein two so become one, as they both 
become two: I love my friend before my self, and 
yet methinks I do not love him enough: some few 
months hence, my multiplied affection will make me 
believe I have not loved hiln at all : when I am from 
him, I am dead till I be with him; when I am with 
him, I am not satisfied, but would still be nearer him. 
United souls are not satisfied with ilnbraces, but desire 
to be truly each other; which being impossible, their 
desires are infinite, and must proceed without a possi- 
bility of satisfaction. Another misery there is in affec- 
tion, that whom we truly love like our own, we forget 
their looks, nor can our memory retain t.he !de of 
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O do no injury, nor take none, was a prin- 
ciple, which to my former years, and im- 
patient affections, seemed to contain enough 
of Morality ; but my more setled years, and Chris- 
tian constitution, have fallen upon severer resolutions. 
I can hold there is no such thing as injury; that 
if there be, there is no such injury as revenge, and 
no such revenge as the contempt of an injury: that 
to hate another, is to malign himself; that the truest 
way to love. another, is to despise our selves. I were 
unjust unto mine own Conscience, if I should say 
I am at variance with any thing like my self. I find 
there are many pieces in this one fabrick of man; 
this frame is raised upon a mass of Antipathies: 
I am one methinks, but as the World; wherein 
notwithstanding there are a swarm of distinct es- 
sences, and in them another World of contrarieties ; 
we carry private and domestick enemies within, pub- 
lick and more hostile adversaries without. The 
Devil, that did but buffet St. Paul, plays methinks 
at sharp with me. Let me be n.othing, if within 
the compass of my self I do not find the battail 
of Lepanto, Passion against Reason, Reason against 
Faith, Faith against the Devil, and my Conscience 
against all. There is another man within me, that's 
angry with me, rebukes, commands, and dastards 
me. I have no Conscience of Marble, to resist the 
hammer of more heavy offences; nor yet too soft 
and waxen, as to take the impression of each single 
peccadillo or scape of infirmity: I am of a strange 
belief, that it is as easie to be forgiven some sins, as to 
commit some others. For nay Original sin, I hold it 
to be washed away in my Baptism, for my actual trans- 
gressions, I compute and reckon with God, but from my 
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la-t repentance, Sacrament, or general absolution ; and 
therefore atn not terrified with the sins or madness of 
my youth. I thank the goodness of God, I have no sins 
that want a name; I am not singular in offences ; my 
transgressions are Epidemical, and from the common 
breath of our corruption. ])'or there are certain tem- 
pers of body, which matcht with an humorous depravity 
of mind, do hatch and produce vitiosities, whose new- 
ness and monstrosity of nature admits no name ; this 
was the temper of that Lecher that fell in love with 
a Statua, and constitution of Nero in his Spintrian 
recreations. For the Heavens are not only fruitful in 
new and unheard-of stars, the Earth in plants and 
animals; but mens minds also in villany and vices: 
now the dulness of my reason, and the vulgarity of 
my disposition, never prompted nay invention, nor 
sollicited my affection unto :my of those ; yet even 
those common and quotidian infirmities that so neces- 
sarily attend me, and do seem to be my very nature, 
have so dejected me, so broken the estimation that I 
should have otherwise of my self, that I repute my 
self the most abjectest piece of mortality. Divines 
prescribe a fit of sorrow to repentance; there goes 
indignation, anger, sorrow, hatred, into mine ; passions 
of a contrary nature, which neither seem to sure 
with this action, nor my proper constitution. It 
is no breach of ehaa'ity to our selves, to be at vari- 
ance with our Vices; nor to abhor that part of 
us, which is an enemy to the ground of charity, 
our God; wherein we do but imitate (ur great selves 
the world, whose divided Antipathies and contrary 
faces do yet carry a charitable regard unto the 
whole by their particular discords, preserving the 
common harmony, and keeping in fetters those powers, 
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rebellions once Masters, might 

be the ruine 
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I THANK God, amongst those millions of Vices I 
do inherit and hold from Adam, I have escaped 
one, and that a mortal enemy to Charity, the first 
and father-sin*, not onely of man, but of the devil, 
Pride ; a vice whose name is comprehended in a Mono- 
syllable, but in its nature not circumscribed with a 
World. I have escaped it in a condition that can 
hardly avoid it. Those petty acquisitions and reputed 
perfections that advance and elevate the conceits of 
other men, add no feathers unto mine. I have seen a 
Grammarian towr and plume himself over a single line 
in Horace, and shew more pride in the construction of 
one Ode, than the Author in the composure of the 
whole book. For my own part, besides the Jargon and 
Patois of several Provinces, I understand no less than 
six Languages ; yet I protest I have no higher conceit 
of my self, than had our Fathers before the confusion 
of Babel, when there was but one Language in the 
Vorld, and none to boast himself either Linguist or 
Critick. I have not onely seen several Countries, 
beheld the nature of their Climes, the Chorography of 
their Provinces, Topography of their Cities, but under- 
stood their several Laws, Customs, and Policies; yet 
cannot all this perswade the dulness of my spirit unto 
such an opinion of my self, as I behold in nimbler and 
conceited heads, that never looked a degree beyond 
their Nests. ] know the names, and somewhat more, 
of all the constellations in my Horizon; yet I have 
seen a prating Mariner, that could onely name the 
pointers and the North Star, out-talk me, and conceit 
 Farther-sln, I682. 
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malady of my patient be not a disease unto me; I 
desire rather to cure his infirmities than my own neces- 
sities: where I do him no good, methinks it is scarce 
honest gain; though I confess 'tis but the worthy 
salary of our well-intended endeavours. I am not only 
ashamed, but heartily sorry, that besides death, there 
are diseases incurtble ; yet not for nay own sake, or that 
they be beyond my Art, but for the general cause and 
sake of humanity, whose common cause I apprehend as 
mine own. And to speak more generally, those three 
Noble Professions which all civil Commonwealths do 
honour, are raised upon the fall of lda, and are not 
exempt from their infirmities; there are not only diseases 
incurable in Physick, but cases indissolvable in Laws, 
Vices incorrigible in Divinity : if general Councils may 
err, I do not see why particular Courts should be 
infallible ; their perfectest rules are raised upon the 
erroneous reasons of Man; and the Laws of one, do 
but condemn the rules of another; as Iristotle oft- 
times the opinions of his Predecessours, because, 
though agreeable to reason, yet were not consonant to 
his own rules, and Logick of his proper Principles. 
Again, to speak nothing of the Sin against the Holy 
Ghost, whose cure uot onely, but whose nature is 
unknown ; I can cure the Gout or Stone in some, sooner 
than Divinity Pride or Avarice in others. I can cure 
Vices by Physick, when they remain incurable by 
Divinity; and shall obey nay Pills, when they contemn 
their precepts. I boast nothing, but plainly say, we all 
labour against our own cure; for death is the cure of 
all diseases. There is no Catholicon or universal 
remedy I know but this, which, though nauseous to 
queasie stomachs, yet to prepared appetites is Nectar, 
and a pleasant potion of immortality. 
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to be but the waking of the soul. It is the ligation of 
sense, but the liberty of reason, and our waking con- 
ceptions do not match the Fancies of our sleeps. At 
nay Nativity, nay Ascendant was the watery sign of 
Scorlgus ; I was born in the Planetary hour of Saturn, 
and I think I have a piece of that Leaden Planet in 
me. I am no way facetious, nor disposed for the mirth 
and galliardize of company ; yet in one dream I con 
compose a whole Comedy, behold the action, appre- 
hend the jests, and laugh my self awake at the conceits 
thereof: were my memory as faithful as nay reason is 
then fruitful, I would never study but in my dreams; 
and this time also would I chuse for my devotions : but 
our grosser memories have en so little hold of our 
abstracted understandings, that they forget the story, 
and can only relate to our awaked souls, a confused 
and broken tale of that that hath passed. Aristotle, 
who hath written a singular Tract of Sleep, hath not 
methinks throughly defined it ; nor yet Galen, though 
he seem to have corrected it ; for those Noctambuloes 
and night-walkers, though in their sleep, do yet injoy 
the action of their senses : we must therefore say that 
there is something in us that is not in the j urisdiction 
of MmTheus; and that those abstracted and ecstatick 
souls do walk about in their own corps, as spirits with 
the bodies they assume; wherein they seem to hear, 
and feel, though indeed the Organs are destitute of 
sense, and their natures of those faculties that should 
inform them. Thus it is observed, that men some- 
times upon the hour of their departure, do speak and 
reason above themselves ; for then the soul beginning 
to be freed from the ligaments of the body, begins to 
reason like her self, and to discourse in a strain above 
mortality. 
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Howere 1 'e.s.t, g'eat God, let me 
Awake again at la.t with thee. 
And tha.s, a.;a"d, behold I lie 
Secu'ely, or to awake o" die. 
The.s'e a'e my drowsie day" ; in vaia 
1 do now wake to .s'h'ep again : 
0 come that holw, when I shall never 
8leep again, but wake jbr eve; 

This is the Dormative I take to bedward; I need no 
other Laudanum than this to make me sleep ; after 
which, I close mine eyes in security, content to take 
my leave of the Sun, and sleep unto the resurrection. 

HE method I should use in distributive Justice, 
I often observe in commutative ; and keep a 
Geometrical proportion in both; whereby be- 
coming equable to others, I become unjust to my self, 
and supererogate in that common principle, Do unto 
others as tlwu wouldst be doae unto thy self. I was not 
born unto riches, neither is it I think my Star to be 
wealthy ; or if it were, the freedom of my mind, and 
frankness of my disposition, were able to contradict 
and cross my fates. For to me avarice seems not so 
much a vice, as a deplorable piece of madness; to 
conceive ourselves Urinals, or be perswaded that we are 
dead, is not so ridiculous, nor so many degrees beyond 
the power of Hellebore, as this. The opinion of 
Theory, and positions of men, are not so void of 
reason as their practised conclusions: some have held 
that Snow is black, that the earth moves, that the 
Soul is air, fire, water; but all this is Philosophy, 
and there is no delirium, if we do but speculate the 
folly and indisputable dotage of avarice, to that 
subterraneous Idol, and God of the Earth. I do 
confess I am an Atheist ; I cannot perswade myself to 
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honour that the World adores; whatsoever virtue its 
prepared substance may have within lay body, it hath 
no influence nor operation without: I would not 
entertain a base design, or an action that should call 
lne villain, for the Indies ; and for this only do I love 
and honour my own soul, and have methinks two arms 
too few to embrace myself. Aristotle is too severe, 
that will not allow us to be truely liberal without 
wealth, and the bountiful hand of Fortune; if this be 
true, I must confess I aln charitable only in nay liberal 
intentions, and bountiful well-wishes. But if the 
example of the Mite be not only an act of wonder, but 
an example of the noblest Charity, surely poor men 
may also build Hospitals, and Om rich alone have 
not emoted Cathedrals. I have a plSvate method 
which othem observe not ; I take the opportunity of 
my self to do good; I borrow occasion of Charity 
from mine own necessities, and supply the wants of 
others, when I aln in most need my self; for it is 
an honest stratagem to make advantage of our selves, 
and so to husband the acts of vertue, that where they 
were defective in one circumstance, they may repay 
their want, and multiply their goodness in another. 
I have not Peru in mv desires, but a competence, and 
ability to perform those good works to which he hath 
inclined lay nature. He is rich, who hath enough to 
be charitable; and it is hard to be so poor, that a 
noble mind may not find a way to this piece of good- 
ness. He that ,:veth to the poo.r, lendcth to the Lord ; 
there is more Rhetorick in that one sentence, than in 
a Library of Sermons; and indeed if those Sentences 
were understood by the Reader, with the same Em- 
phasis as they are delivered by the Author, we needed 
not those Volumes of instructions, but might be honest 
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a strong bond of affection between us and our Parents ; 
yet how easily dissolved ? We betake our selves to a 
woman, forget our mother in a wife, and the womb 
that bare us, in that that shall bear our Image: this 
woman blessing us with children, our affection leaves 
the level it held before, and sinks from our bed unto 
our issue and picture of Posterity, where affection holds 
no steady mansion. They, growing up in years, desire 
our ends; or applying themselves to a woman, take 
a lawful way to love another better than our selves. 
Thus I perceive a man may be buried alive, and behold 
his grave in his own issue. 

I CONCLUDE therefore and say, there is no happi- 
ness undcr (or as Copernicus will have it, above) 
the Sun, nor any Crambe in that repeated verity 
and burthen of all the wisdom of Solomon, 411 is vanity 
and vexation of,S'pir-it. There is no felicity in that the 
World adores : Aristotle whilst he labours to refute the 
Idea's of Plato, falls upon one himself: for his surmnum 
bonum is a Ch'mwra, and there is no such thing as his 
Felicity. That wherein God himself is happy, the holy 
Angels are happy, in whose defect the Devils are 
unhappy ; that dare I call happiness : whatsoever con- 
duceth unto this, may with an easy Metaphor deserve 
that name : whatsoever else the Vorld terms Happiness, 
is to me a story out of P. liny, a tale of Boccace or 
llalizspin.i.; an apparition or neat delusion, wherein 
there is no more of Happiness, than the name. Bless 
me in this life with but peace of my Conscience, com- 
mand of my affections, the love of thy self and my 
dearest friends, and I shall be happy enough to pity 
Ccesar. These are, 0 Lord, the humble desires of mv 
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most reasonable ambition, and all I dare call happiness 
on earth ; wherein I set no rule or limit to thy Hand or 
Providence ; dispose of me according to the wisdom of 
thy pleasure. Thy will be done, though in my own 
undoing. 

FINIS 
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enlarger: as having acquired our end, if an] was/, or 
under an] name we ma] obtain a wor]c, o much desired, 
and s/el desiderated of Truth. 
THOIll.4S BROWN. 

THE POSTSCRIPT 
Readers 
O enform you of the .4dvantages of the present 
Impression, and disabuse your expectations of 
auy future Enlargements ; these are to adver- 
tise thee, that this Edition comes forth with very man] 
Explanations, .4dditions, and Alterations throughout, 
besides that of one entire Chapter: But that now this Work 
is compleat and perfect, expect m]urther .4dditios. 
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apparition, that is, in the form of a Serpent ; whereby 
although there were many occasions of suspition, and 
such as could not easily escape a weaker circumspection, 
yet did the unwary apprehension of Eve take no advan- 
tage thereof. It hath therefore seemed strauge unto 
some, she should be deluded by a Serpent, or subject her 
reason to a beast, which God had subjected unto hers. 
It hath empuzzlcd the enquiries of others to apprehend, 
and enforced them unto strange conceptions, to make 
out, how without fear or doubt she could discourse with 
such a creature, or hear a Serpent speak, without sus- 
pition of Imposture. The wits of others have been so 
bold, as to accuse her simplicity, in receiving his Temp- 
tation so coldly ; and when such specious effects of the 
Fruit were Promised, as to make them like God ; not to 
desire, at least not to wonder he pursued not that 
benefit himself. And had it been their own case, 
would perhaps have replied, If the fast of this Fruit 
maketh the eaters like Gods, why remainest thou a 
Beast ? If it maketh us but like Gods, we are so already. 
If thereby our eyes shall be opened hereafter, they are 
at present quick enough, to discover thy deceit ; and we 
desire them no opener, to behold our own shame. If 
to know good and evil be our advantage, although we 
have Free-will unto both, we desire to perform but 
one ; Ve know "tis good to obey the commandement 
of God, but evil if we transgress it. 
They were deceived by one another, and in the 
greatest disadvantage of Delusion, that is, the stronger 
by the weaker: For Eve presented the Fruit, and Adam 
received it from her. Thus the Serpent was cunning 
enough, to begin the deceit in the weaker, and the 
weaker of strength, sufficient to consummate the fraud 
in the stronger. Art and fallacy was used unto her ; a 
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CHAPTER II 

CHAP. 
II 

A further Illustration of the same. 

EING thus deluded before the Fall, it is no 
wonder if their conceptions were deceitful, and 
could scarce speak without an Error after. 
For, what is very remarkable (and no man that I 
know hath yet observed) in the relations of Scripture 
before the Flood, there is but one speech delivered by 
Man, wherein there is not an erroneous conception; 
and, strictly examined, most hainously injurious unto 
truth. The pen of Moses is brief in the account before 
the Flood, and the speeches recorded are but six. The 
first is that of Adam, when upon the expostulation of 
God, he replied; I heard thy voice i the Gardea, and 
becalave I was nah'ed I hid m,y sel. In which reply, 
there was included a very gross Mistake, and, if with 
pertinacity maintained, a high and capital Error. For 
thinking by this retirement to obscure himself from 
God, he infringed the omnisciency and essential Ubi- 
quity of his Maker, Who as he created all things, so 
is he beyond and in them all, not only in power, as under 
his subjection, or in his presence, as being in his cogni- 
tion ; but in his very Essence, as being the soul of their 
causalities, and the essential cause of their existencies. 
Certainly, his posterity at this distance and after so 
perpetuated an impairment, cannot but condemn the 
poverty of his conception, that thought to obscure 
himself from his Creator in the shade of the Garden, 
who had beheld him before in the darkness of his 
Chaos, and the great obscurity of Nothing; that 
thought to fly from God, which could not fly himself; 
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or imagined that one tree should conceal his nakedness 
from Gods eye, as another had revealed it unto his own. 
Those tormented Spirits that wish the mountains to cover 
them, have fallen upon desires of minor absurdity, and 
chosen ways of less improbable concealment. Though 
this be also as ridiculous unto reason, as fruitless unto 
their desires; for he that laid the foundations of the 
Earth, cannot be excluded the secrecy of the Moun- 
tains ; nor can there any thing escape the perspicacity 
of those eyes which were before light, and in whose 
opticks there is no opacity. This is the consolation of 
all good men, unto whom his Ubiquity affordeth con- 
tinual comfort and security : And this is the affliction 
of Hell, unto whom it aflbrdeth despair, and remediless 
calamity. For those restless Spirits that fly the face of 
the Ahnighty, being deprived the fruition of his eye, 
would also avoid the extent of his hand ; which being 
impossible, their sufferings are desperate, and their 
afflictions without evasion; until they can get out of 
Trismegfistus his Circle, that is, to extend their wings 
above the Universe, and pitch beyond Ubiquity. 
The Second is that Speech of Idam unto God ; The 
woman whom thou avcst me to be witlt me, she gave me 
o tlw Tree, and I did eat. This indeed was an unsatis- 
factory reply, and therein was involved a very impious 
Error, as implying God the Author of sin, and accusing 
his Maker of his transgression. As if he had said, If 
thou hadst not given me a woman, I had not been 
deceived: Thou promisedst to make her a help, but 
she hath proved destruction unto me : Had I remained 
alone, I had not sinned ; but thou gavest me a Consort, 
and so I became seduced. This was a bold and open 
accusation of God, making the fountain of good, the 
contriver of evil, and the forbidder of the crime an 
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abettor of the fact prohibited. Surely, his mercy was 
great that did not revenge the impeachment of his 
justice ; And his goodness to be admired, that it refuted 
not his argument in the punishment of his excusation, 
and only pursued the first transgression without a 
penalty of this the second. 
The third was that of Eve ; The SeTent beguiled me, 
and I did eat. In which rcply, there was not only a very 
feeble excuse, but an erroneous translating her own 
offence upon another; Extenuating her sin from that 
which was an aggravation, that is, to excuse the Fact at 
all, much more upon the suggestion of a beast, which 
was before in the strictest terms prohibited by her 
God. For although we now do hope the mercies of 
God will consider our degenerated integrities unto 
some minoration of our offences ; yet had not the sin- 
cerity of our first parents so colourable expectations, 
unto whom the commandment was but single, and their 
integrities best able to resist the motions of its trans- 
gression. And therefore so heinous conceptions have 
risen hereof, that some have seemed more angry there- 
with, than God himself: Being so exasperated with 
the offence, as to call in question their salvation, and 
to dispute the eternal punishment of their Maker. 
Assnredly with better reason may posterity accuse 
them than they the Serpent or one another; and the 
displeasure of the Pelag'ans must needs be ia'econcilable, 
who peremptorily maintaining they can fulfil the whole 
Law, will insatisfactorily condemn the non-observation 
of one. 
The fourth, was that speech of Cabt upon the demand 
of God, Where s th!] brother . and he said, I know wt. 
In which Negation, beside the open impudence, there 
was implied a notable Error ; for returning a lie unto 
I 
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of it ; he by a decollation of all hope amfihilated his 
mercy, this by an immodcrancy thereof destroyed his 
Justice. Though the sin were less, the Error was as 
great; For as it is untrue, that his mercy will not 
forgive offenders, or his benignity co-operate to their 
conversions ; So is it also of no less falsity to affirm His 
justice will not exact account of sinners, or pinfish such 
as continue in their transgressions. 
Thus may we perceive, how weakly our Fathers did 
Erre before the Floud, how continually and upon 
common discourse they fell npon Errors after; it is 
therefore no wonder we have been erroneous ever 
since. And being now at greatest distance from the 
beginning of Error, are ahnost lost in its dissemina- 
tion, whose waies are boundless, and confess no cir- 
cmnscription. 

CHAPTER III 

Of the second cause of Popular Errors; the 
erroneous disposition of the People. 
AVING thus declared the infallible nature of 
Man even fl'om his first production, we have 
beheld the general cause of Error. But as 
for popular Errors, they are more neerly founded upon 
an erroneous inclination Of the people ; as being the 
most deeeptable part of Mankind and ready with open 
armes to receive the eneroaehmcnts of Error. Vhieh 
condition of theirs although deducible from many 
Grounds, yet shall we evidence it but from a few, and 
such as most neerly and undeniably declare their 
natures. 
How unequal discerners of truth they are, and 
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God one way, as he made us another ; that is, after our CHAP. 
Image, as he made us after His own. Ill 
Moreover, their understanding thus weak in it self, 
and perverted by sensible delusions, is yet farther im- 
paired by the dominion of their appetite; that is, the 
irrational and brutal part of the soul, which lording it 
over the soveraign faculty, interrupts the actions of 
that noble part, and choaks those tender sparks, which 
Adam hath left them of reason. And therefore they 
do not only swarm with Errors, but vices depending 
thereon. Thus they commonly affect no man any 
further than he deserts his reason, or complies with 
their aberramies. Hence they imbrace not vertue for 
it self, but its reward ; and the argument from pleasure 
or Utility is far more powerful, than that from vertuous 
Honesty : which Mahom't and his contrivers well under- 
stood, when he set out the felicity of his Heaven, by 
the contentments of flesh, and the delights of sense, 
slightly passing over the accomplishment of the Soul, 
and the beatitude of that part which Earth and visi- 
bilities too weakly affect. But the wisdom of our 
Saviour, and the simplicity of his truth proceeded 
another way; defying the popular provisions of happi- 
ness from sensible expectations; placing his felicity in 
things removed from sense, and the intellectual enjoy- 
ment of God. And therefore the doctrine of the one 
was never afraid of Universities, or endeavoured the 
banishment of learning, like the other. And though 
Galen doth sometimes nibble at ,loses, and, beside the 
Apostate Christian, some Heathen,s have questioned his 
Philosophical part, or treaty of the Creation: Yet is 
there surely no reasonable Paa, that will not admire 
the rational and well grounded precepts of Christ; 
whose life, as i was conformable unto his Doctrine, so 
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any that shall examine their foundations, as they stand 
related by EpiphaSus, .4ustin, or Prateolus. 
Other wayes there are of deceit; which consist not 
in false apprehension of Words, that is, Verbal ex- 
pressions or sentential signitlcations, but fraudulent 
deductions, or inconsequent illations, from a false con- 
ception of things. Of these extradictionary and real 
fallacies, Aristotle and Logicians make in number six, 
but we observe that men are most commonly deceived 
by four thereof: those are, Petitio principii, A dicto 
sccundum quid ad dictum simpliciter, A .non causa pro 
causa ; And,fallacia consequentis. 
The first is, Petitio principii. Vhieh fallacy is com- 
mitted, when a question is made a vtedium, or we 
assume a medium as granted, whereof we renmin as 
unsatisfied as of the question. Briefly, where tha is 
assumed as a Principle to prove another thing, which 
is not conceded as true it self. By this fallacy was 
Eve deceived, when she took for granted, a false asser- 
tion of the Devil ; Ye shall not surely die ; for God doth 
know that i the day ye sh.all eat therec your eyes shall 
be opened, and you shall be as Gods. XVhich was but a 
bare affirmation of Satan, without proof or probable 
inducement, contrary unto the command of God, and 
former belief of her self. And this was the Logick of the 
Jews when they accused our Saviour unto Pilate ; who 
demanding a reasonable impeachment, or the allega- 
tion of some crime worthy of Condemnation; they 
only replied, If he had not been worthg of Death, we 
would not have brouht Him before thee. Wherein 
there was neither accusation of the person, nor satis- 
faction of the Judge ; who well understood, a bare 
aeeusation was not presumption of guilt, and the 
clamours of the people no accusation at all. The same 
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committed, when in connexed Propositions thc Terms 
adhere contingently. This is frequent in Oratory 
illations; and thus the Pharisces, because He con- 
versed with Publicans and Sinners, accused the holiness 
of Christ. But if this Fallacy be largely taken, it is 
committed in any vicious illation, offending the rules 
of good consequence ; and so it may be very large, and 
comprehend all false illations against the settled Laws 
of Logick: But the most usual inconsequencies are 
from particulars, from negatives, and from affirmative 
conch,sions in the second figure, wherein indeed 
offences are most frequent, and their discoveries riot 
difficult. 

CHAP. 
IV 

CHAPTER V 

Of Credulity and Supinity. 

THIRD cause of common Errors is, the Credu- 
lity of men, that is, an easie assent to what 
. is obtruded, or a believing at first ear, what 
is delivered by others. This is a weakness in the 
understanding, without examination assenting unto 
things, which from their Natures and Causes do carry 
no perswasion ; whereby men often swallow falsities for 
truths, dubiosities for certainties, feasibilities for pos- 
sibilities, and things impossible as possibilities them- 
selves. Vhich, though the weakness of the Intellect. 
and most discoverable in vulgar heads; yet hath it 
sometime fallen upon wiser brains, and greater ad- 
vancers of Truth. Thus many wise .dtb'nians so far 
forgot their Philosophy, and the nature of humane 
production, that they descended unto belief, that the 
original of their Nation was from the Earth, and had 
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For this is not only derogatory unto the wisdom of God, CHAP. 
who hath proposed the World unto our knowledge, and V 
thereby the notion of Himself; but also detractory 
unto the intellect, and sense of man expressly disposed 
for that inquisition. And therefore, hoc taut.urn scio, 
quod nihil scio, is not to be received in an absolute sense, 
hut is comparatively expressed unto the number of 
things whereof our knowledge is ignorant. Nor will it 
acquit the insatisfaction of those which quarrel with all 
things, or dispute of matters, concerning whose verities 
we have conviction from reason, or decision fi'om the 
inerrable and requisite conditions of sense. And there- 
fore if any affirm, the earth doth move, and will not 
believe with us, it standeth still; because he hath 
probable reasons for it, and I no infallible sense, 
nor reason against it, I will not quarrel with his 
assertion. But if, like Zcno, he shall walk about, 
and vet deny there is any motion in Nature, surely 
that man was constituted for Auth'cra., and were a fit 
companion for those, who having a conceit they are 
dead, cannot be convicted into the society of the 
living. 
The fourth is a Supinity, or neglect of Enquiry, even " 
of matters whereof we doubt ; rather believing, than 
going to see; or doubting with ease and 'ratis, than 
believing with difficulty or purchase. Whereby, either 
fi'om a temperamental inactivity, we are unready to put 
in execution the suggestions or dictates of reason ; or by 
a content and acquiescence in every species of truth, we 
embrace the shadow thereof, or so much as may palliate 
its just and substantial acquirements. Had our fore- 
Fathers sat down in these resolutions, or had their 
curiosities been sedentary, who pursued the knowledge 
of things through all the corners of nature, the face of 
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empty of learning: XYhy, as there are some nieu do 
much without learning, so others but little with it, and 
few that attain to any measure of it. For many heads 
that undertake it, were never squared, nor timber'd 
for it. There are not ouly particular men, but whole 
Nations indisposed for learning; whereunto is required, 
not only education, but a pregnant JIinerva, and 
teelning Constitution. For the Wisdom of God hath 
divided the Genius of men according to the different 
affairs of the World: and varied their inclination 
according to the variety of Actions to be performed 
therein. Which they who consider not, adely rushing 
upon professions and ways of life, unequal to their 
natures; dishonour, not only themselves aud their 
1 unctions, but pervert the harmony of the whole 
World. For, if the Vorld went on as God hath 
ordained it, and were every oue imployed in points 
concordant to their Natures, Professions; Arts and 
Commonwealths would rise up of themselves; nor 
needed we a Lanthorn to find a man in Athens. 

respect unto 
Antiquity, 
a tneral 

CHAPTER VI 

Of adherence unto Antiquity. 

UT the mortallest enemv unto Knowledge, and 
that which hath done the greatest execution 
upon truth, hath been a peremptory adhesion 
unto Authority, and more especially, the establishing 
of our belief upon the dictates of Antiquity. For (as 
every capacity may observe) most men of Ages present, 
so superstitiously do look on Ages past, that the 
Authorities of the one, exceed the reasons of the 
other: Whose persons indeed being far removed from 
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affections or adjuncts of what we believe, it carrieth 
not with it the reasonable inducements of knowledge. 
And therefore, Contra eantem prhwipia, Ipse dxit, 
or Oportet disce,ntem credere, although Postulates very 
accommodable unto Junlor indoctrinations; yet are 
their Authorities but temporary, and not to be imbraced 
beyond the minority of our intellectuals. For our ad- 
vanced beliefs are not to be built upon dictates, but 
having received the probable inducements of truth, we 
become emancipated from testimonial engagements, and 
are to erect upon the surer base of reason. 
Secondly, Unto reasonable perpensions it hath no 
place in some Sciences, small in others, and suffereth 
many restrictions, even where it is most admitted. It 
is of no validity in the Mathematicks, especially the 
mother part thereof, Afithmetick and Geometry. For 
these Sciences concluding from dignities and principles 
known by themselves: receive not satisfaction from 
probable reasons, much less from bare and peremptory 
asseverations. And therefore if all .4thens should 
decree, that in every Triangle, two sides, which soever 
be taken, are greater then the side remaining, or that 
in rectangle triangles the square which is made of the 
side that subtendeth the fight angle, is equal to the 
squares which are made of the sides containing the 
right angle: although there be a certain truth therein, 
Geometricians notwithstanding would not receive satis- 
faction without demonstration thereof. 'Tis true, by 
the vulgarity of Philosophers, there are many points 
believed without probation; nor if a man arm from 
Ptolomy, that the Sun is bigger then the Earth, shall 
he probably meet with any contradiction: whereunto 
notwithstanding Astronomers will not assent without 
some convincing argument or demonstrative proof 
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thereof. And therefore certainly of all men a Philoso- 
pher should be no swearer; for an oath which is the 
end of controversies in Law, cannot determine any 
here ; nor are the deepest Sacraments or desperate im- 
precations of any force to perswade, where reason only, 
and necessary mediums must induce. 
In Natural Philosophy more generally pursued 
amongst us, it carrieth but slender consideration; for 
that also proceeding from setled Principles, therein is'i" 
expected a satisfaction from scicntifical progressions. 
and such as beget a sure rational belief. For if Autho- 
rity might have made out the assertions of Philosophy, 
we might have held that Snow was black, that the Sea 
was but the sweat of the Earth, and many of the like 
absurdities. Then was Aristotle injurious to fall upon 
lldissus, to reject the assertions of Anaxagoras, Anax- 
nander, and Empedocles ; then were we also ungrateful 
unto himself; fi'om whom our J?olor endeavours em- 
bracing many things on his authority, our mature and 
secondary enquiries, are forced to quit those receptions, 
and to adhere unto the nearer account of Reason. _d 
although it be not unusual, even in Philosophical Trac- 
tares to make enumeration of Authors, yet are there 
reasons usually introduced, and to ingenious Readers 
do carry the stroke in the perswasion. And surely if 
we account it reasonable among our selves, and not 
injurious unto rational Authors, no farther to abet 
their Opinions then as they are supported by solid 
Reasons: certainly with more excusable reservation 
may we shrink at their bare testimonies ; whose argu- 
ment is but precarious, and subsists upon the charity 
of our assentments. 
In Morality, Rhetorick, Law and History, there is I 
confess a frequent and allowable use of testimony; and 
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yet herein I perceive, it is not unlimitable, but admit- 
teth many restrictions. Thus in Law both Civil and 
Divine : that is onely esteemed a legal testimony, which 
receives comprobation from the mouths of at least two 
witnesses ; and that not only for prevention of calumny, 
but assurance against mistake ; whereas notwithstanding 
the solid reason of one man, is as sucient as the 
clmnor of a whole Nation ; and with imprejudicate 
apprehensions begets as firm a belief as the authority 
or aggregated testimony of many hundreds. For reason 
being the very root of our natures, and the principles 
thereof comnmn unto all, what is against the Laws of 
true reason, or the unerring understanding of any one, 
if rightly apprehended; must be disclaimed by all 
Nations, and rejected even by mankind. 
Again, A testimony is of small validity if deduced 
from men out of their own profession ; so if Lactm, t.ius 
affirm the Figure of the Earth is plain, or Aust,n deny 
there are l,t.ipodes; though venerable Fathers of the 
Church, and ever to be honoured, yet will not their 
Authorities prove sucient to ground a belief thereon. 
laereas notwithstanding the solid reason or confirmed 
experience of any man, is very approvable in what 
profession soever. So Raymuul Scbu,d a Physitian of 
Tholouze, besides his learned Dialogues De Natura 
Humana, hath written a natural Theologic; demonstrat- 
ing therein the Attributes of God, and attempting the 
like in most points of Religion. So Hugo Grotius a 
Civilian, did write an excellent Tract of the verity of 
Christian Religion. Wherein most rationally deliver- 
ing themselves, their works will be embraced by most 
that understand them, and their reasons enforce belief 
even from prejudicate Readers. Neither indeed have 
the Authorities of men been ever so awful ; but that by 
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some they have been rejected, even in their own pro- 
fessions. Thus lrstotle affirming the birth of the 
Infant or time of its gestation, extendeth sometimes 
unto the eleventh Month, but Hippocrates, averring 
that it exceedeth not the tenth : Adrian the :Emperour 
in a solemn process, determined for A.rstoth'; but 
Justbal, ninny years after, took in with H4ppocrates 
and reversed the Decree of the other. Thus have 
Councils, not only condemned private men, but the 
Decrees and Acts of one another. So Galvn after all 
his veneration of Hippocrat:s, in some things hath 
fallen from him. Avccu in many fi'om Gait'n; and 
others succeeding from him. And although the singu- 
larity of Paracclsus be intolerable, who sparing onely 
Hippocrates, hath reviled not onely the Authors, but 
alnmst all the learning that went before him ; yet is it 
not much less injurious unto knowledge obstinately 
and inconvincibly to side with any one. Which humour 
unhappily possessing many, they have by prejudice 
withdrawn themselves into parties, and contemning the 
soveraignty of truth, seditiously abctted the private 
divisions of error. 
Moreover a testimony in points Historical, and where 
it is of unavoidable use, is of no illation in the negative 
nor is it of consequence that Herodotus writing nothing 
of Rome, there was theretbre no such City in his time ; 
or because Dioscoridcs hath made no mention of Uni- 
corns horn there is therefore no such thing in Nature. 
Indeed, intending an accurate enumeration of Medical 
materials, the omission hereof affords some probability, 
it was not used by the Ancients, but will not conclude 
the non-existence thereof. For so may we annihilate 
many Simples unknown to his enquiries, as Senna, 
RhubarbBezoar, Ambreg'ris, and divers others. Whereas 
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indeed the reason of man hath not such restraint ; con- 
cluding not onely affirmatively but negatively; not 
onely affirming there is no magnitude beyond the last 
heavens, but also denying there is any vacuity within 
them. Although it be confessed, the affirmative hath 
the prerogative illation, and Barbara engrosseth the 
powerful demonstration. 
Lastly, The strange relations made by Authors, may 
sufficiently discourage our adherence unto Authority; 
and which if we believe we must be apt to swallow 
any thing. Thus Basil will tell us, the Serpent went 
erect like Man, and that that Beast could speak 
before the Fall. Tostat-u.s would make us believe that 
Nilus encreaseth every new qoon. Lconardo F;oraz,ant 
an Italian Physitian, beside many other secrets, as- 
sumeth unto himself the discovery of one concerning 
Pellitory of the Wall; that is, that it never groweth 
in the sight of the North star. Douc si possa vedcrc 
la stella Tramontma, wherein how wide he is from truth, 
is easily discoverable unto every one, who hath but 
Astronomy enough to know that Star. Francscus Sanc- 
tus in a laudable Comment upon ,41ciats Emblems, 
affirmeth, and that from experience, a Nightingale 
hath no tongue. Az,cm Phlomclam lbgua carere pro 
certo qffirmare possum, nis. mc oculi fallnnt. Which if 
any man for a while shall believe upon his experience, 
he may at his leisure refute it by his own. What fool 
almost would believe, at least, what wise man would 
relie upon that Antidote delivered by Periu.s in his 
Hieroglyphicks against the sting of a Scorpion ? that 
is, to sit upon an Ass with ones face toward his tail; 
for so the pain leaveth the Man, and passeth into the 
Beast. It were methinks but an uncomfortable receit 
for a Quartane Ague (and yet as good perhaps as many 
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VIII 

CHAPTER VIII 

A brief enumeration of Authors. 

'OW for as nmch as we have discoursed of 
Authority, and there is scarce any tradition 
or popular error but stands also delivered by 
some good Author ; we shall endeavour a short dis. 
covery of such, as for the major part have given 
authority hereto: who though excellent and useful 
Authors, yet being either transcriptive, or following 
common relations, their accounts are not to be swal- 
lowed at large, or entertained without all circumspec- 
tion. In whom the ipse dixit, although it be no 
powerful aroalment in any, is yet less authentick then 
in many other, because they deliver not their own 
experiences, but others affirmations, and write from 
others, as later pens from them. 
1. The first in order, as also in time shall be Hero- 
dotus of Halicarnctsous an excellent and very elegant 
Historian; whose Books of History were so well 
received in his own days, and at their rehearsal in the 
Olympick gamcs, they obtained the names of the nine 
Muses; and continued in such esteem unto descending 
Ages, that Cicero termed him, Historiarum pares. 
And Diot?]sius his Countryman, in an Epistle to 
Pore.pc:y, after an express comparison, affords him the 
better of Thut:ydhles; all which notwithstanding, he 
hath received from some, the stile of MeMaciorttm 
pater. His Authority was much infringed by Plutarch, 
who being offended with him, as Polybius had been 
with Philarcus for speaking too coldly of his Country- 
men, hath left a particular Tract, De malignitate 
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but shall carry a wary eye on Paulus Venetus, Jovus, 
Olaus llfagms, ;Vierembergu,, and many other : I think 
his circumspection is laudable, and he may thereby 
decline occasion of Error. 
4. Dioscorides lnazarbeu8, he wrote many Books in 
Physick, but six thereof De Matera Medica, have 
found the greatest esteem: he is an Author of good 
antiquity and use, preferred by Galen before Cratcvas, 
Pamphihs, and all that attempted the like description 
before him ; yet all he delivereth therein is not to be 
conceived Oraculous. For beside that, following the 
wars under Anthon!! , the course of his life would not 
permit a punctual Examen in all; there are many 
things concerning the nature of Simples, traditionally 
delivcred, and to which I believe he gave no assent 
himself. It had been an excellent Receit, and in his 
time when Saddles were scarce in fashion of very great 
use, if that were true which he delivers, that Vitcx, or 
Agnus Castus held only in the hand, preserveth the 
rider from galling. It were a strange effect, and 
Whores would forsake the experiment of Saving if 
that were a truth which he delivereth of Brake or 
female Fearn, that onely treading over it, it causeth 
a sudden abortion. It were to be wished true, and 
women would idolize him, could that be made out 
which he recordeth of Phdllon , xllcrcur.y, and other 
vegetables, that the juice of the male Plant drunk, or 
the leaves but applied unto the genitals, determines 
their conceptions unto males. In these relations 
although he be more sparing, his predecessors vere 
very numerous ; and Gale hereof most sharply accuseth 
Pamphilus. Many of the like nature we meet sometimes 
in Oribasus, Eti.us, Trallanus, Serapion, Evax, and 
llfa.rcellus, whereof some containing no colour of verity, 
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Ctesias, and in many uncertainties writes more con- 
fidently then Ptiy. 
7. Julius Solinus, who lived also about his time: 
He left a Work entituled Polb&istor, containing great 
variety of matter, and is with most in good request at 
this day. But to speak freely what cannot be con- 
cealed, it is but Plin.y varied, or a transcription of his 
Natural History : nor is it without all wonder it hath 
continued so long, but is now likely, and deserves 
indeed to live for ever; not onely for the elegancy 
of the Text, but the excellency of the Comment 
lately performed by Sabnasius, under the name of 
Plinian Exercitations. 
8. Athenaeus, a delectable Author, very various, and 
justly stiled by Ca.saubo, Grcccor.um Plinius. There is 
extant of his, a famous Piece, under the name of 
Dt'ipnosoph'ista, or Ca:ha Sapentum, containing the 
Discourse of many learned men, at a Feast provided 
by Laurentius. It is a laborious Collection out of many 
Authors, and some whereof are mentioned no where 
else. It containeth strange and singular relations, not 
without some spice or sprinkling of all Learning. The 
Author was probably a better Grammarian then Philo- 
sopher, dealing but hardly with _4ristotle and Plato, and 
betrayeth himself much in his Chapter De Curlositate 
_4ristotelis. In brief, he is an Author of excellent use, 
and may with discretion be read unto great advantage: 
and hath therefore well deserved the Comments of 
Casaubon and Dalecampius. But being miscellaneous 
in many things, he is to be received with suspition ; 
for such as anmss all relations, must erre in some, and 
may without otTence be unbelieved in many. 
9. We will not omit the works of Ncader, a Poet 
of good antiquity: that is, his Theriaca, and _4/exi- 
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is to be embraced with caution, and as a transcriptive 
Relator. 
11. We cannot without partiality omit all caution 
even of holy Writers, and such whose names are vener- 
able unto all posterity: not to meddle at all with 
miraculous Authors, or any Legendary relators, we 
are not without circumspection to receive some Books 
even of anthentick and renowned Fathers. So are we 
to read the leaves of Basl and .dmbrose, in their Books 
entituled Hexamcron, or The Description o.f the Crcat'io'n ; 
Wherein delivering particular aeeounts of all the 
Creatures, they have left us relations sutable to those 
of lian, Plhtie, and other Natural Writers ; whose 
authorities herein they followed, and from whom most 
probably they desumed their Narrations. And the 
like hath been committed by Epiphanius, in his Physi- 
ologie: that is, a Book he hath left concerning the 
Nature of Animals. With no less caution must we 
look on Isidor Bishop of Sevil; who having left in 
twenty Books, an accurate work Dc Org.'inibus, hath 
to the Etymologie of Words, super-added their re- 
ceived Natures; wherein most generally he eonsents 
with common Opinions and Authors which have 
delivered them. 
12. 4lbert.us Bishop of Ratisbone, for his great 
Learning and latitude of Knowledge, sirnamed Mag'- 
nus. Besides Divinity, he hath written many Tracts 
in Philosophy; what we are chiefly to receive with 
caution, are his Natural Traetates, more especially 
those of Minerals, Vegetables, and Animals, which are 
indeed chiefly Collections out of Ar4stotle, Elian, and 
Pliny, and respectively contain many of our popular 
Errors. A man who hath much advanced these 
Opinions by the authority of his Name, and delivered 
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most Conceits, with strict Enquiry into few. In the 
same Classis may well be placed Vncethts Belluacensis, 
or rather he from whom he collected his Sloeculum 
aturale, that is, CdlielTmt. de ConcMs ; and also 
Hortus Safftatis, and Bartholoneus Glcttvil, sirnamed 
4nglhts, who writ De proprietatibus Rerum. Hither 
also may be referred lt:[ranides, which is a Collection 
out of Harpocraton the Greek, and sundry Arabick 
Writers ; delivering not onely the Natural but Magical 
propriety of things; a Work as full of Vanity as 
Variety; containing many relations, whose Invention 
is as difficult as their Beliefs, and their Experiments 
sometime as hard as either. 
13. Vre had almost forgot Jeroimts Cardanus that 
famous Physician of Milan, a great Enquirer of Trtrth, 
but too greedy a Receiver of it. He hath left many 
excellent Discourses, Medical, Natural, and Astrolo- 
gical; the most suspicious are those two he wrote by 
admonition in a dream, that is De; S.ubtilitate &. Varietate 
Rerum. Assuredly this learned man hath taken many 
things upon trust, and although examined some, 
hath let slip many others. He is of singular use unto 
a prudent Reader; but unto him that onely desireth 
Hoties, or to replenish his head with varieties ; like many 
others before related, either in the Original or confir- 
mation, he may become no small occasion of Error. 
1. Lastly, Authors are also suspicious, not greedily 
to be swallowed, who pretend to write of Secrets, to 
deliver Antipathies, Sympathies, and the occult abstru- 
sities of things ; in the list whereof may be accounted, 
_41exis P edmontanus, -4 ,tonus Mizaktus, Trin, tm Maff .- 
cure, and many others. Not omitting that famous 
Philosopher of_Naples, Baptista Porta; in whose Works, 
although there be contained many excellent things, 
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Books of Hieroglyphicksl translated into Greek by 
Phili13pus, and a large collection of all made after by 
Pieri.us. But no man is likely to profound the Ocean 
of that Doctrine, beyond that eminent example of 
industrious Learning, Kircherus. 
Painters who are the visible representers of things, 
and such as by the learned sense of the eye endeavour 
to inform the uuderstanding, are not inculpable herein, 
who either describing Naturals as they are, or actions 
as they have been, have oftentimes erred in their 
delineations. Vhich being the Books that all can 
read, are fruitful advancers of these conceptions, especi- 
ally in common aud popular apprehensions : who being 
unable for farther enquiry, must rest iu the draught 
and letter of their descriptions. 
Lastly, Poets aud Poetical Writers have in this 
point exceeded others, trimly advancing the _/Egyptian 
notions of Harpies, Phoenix, G:yphins, and many more. 
Now however to make use of Fictions, Apologues, and 
Fables, be not unwarrantable, and the intent of these 
inventions might point at laudable ends; yet do they 
afford our junior capacities a frequent occasion of 
error, setling impressions in our tender memories, 
which our advanced judgments generally neglect to 
expunge. This way the vain and idle fictions of the 
Gentiles did first insinuate into the heads of Christians ; 
and thus are they coutinued even unto our days. Our 
first and literary apprehensions being commonly in- 
structed in Authors which handle nothing else; where- 
with our memories being stuffed, our inventions become 
pedantick, and cannot avoid their allusions ; driving at 
these as at the highest elegancies, which are but the 
frigidities of wit, and become not the genius of manly 
ingenuities. It were therefore no loss like that of 
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man: what most considerably concerneth his popular 
and practised ways of delusion, he first deceiveth 
mankind in five main points concerning God and 
himself. 
And first Iris endeavours have ever been, and they 
cease not yet to instill a belief in the mind of Man, 
there is no God at all. And this he principally 
endeavours to establish in a direct and literal appre- 
hension ; that is, that there is no such reality existent, 
that the necessity of his entity dependeth upon ours, 
and is but a Political Chymera; that the natural 
truth of God is an artificial erection of Man, and the 
Creator himself but a subtile invention of the Creature. 
Where he succeeds not thus high, he labours to intro- 
duce a secondary and deductive Atheism; that although 
men concede there is a God, yet should they deny his 
providence. And therefore assertions have flown about, 
that he intendeth only the care of the species or common 
natures, but letteth loose the guard of individuals, and 
single existencies therein : that he looks not below the 
Moon, but hath designed the regiment of sublunary 
affairs unto inferiour deputations. To promote which 
apprehensions, or empuzzel their due conceptions, he 
casteth in the notions of fate, destiny, fortune, chance, 
and necessity ; terms commonly misconceived by vulgar 
heads, and their propriety sometime perverted by the 
wisest. Whereby extinguishing in minds the compen- 
sation of vertue and vice, the hope and fear of Heaven 
or Hell ; they comply in their actions unto the drift 
of his delusions, and live like creatures without the 
capacity of either. 
Now hereby he not onely undermineth the Base of 
Religion, and destroyeth the principle preambulous 
unto all belief; but puts upon us the remotest Error 
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covered by himself, and some by humane indagation : CHAP. 
which though magnified as fresh inventions unto us, X 
are stale unto his cognition. I hardly believe he hath 
from elder times unknown the verticity of the Load- 
stone; surely his perspicacity discerned it to respect 
the North, when ours beheld it indeterminately. Many 
secrets there are in Nature of difficult discovery unto 
man, of easie knowledge unto Satan ; whereof some 
his vain glory cannot conceal, others his envy will not 
discover. 
Again, Such is the nlysterie of his delusion, that 
although he labour to make us believe that he is 
God, and supremest nature whatsoever, yet would he 
also perswade our beliefs, that he is less then Angels 
or men; and his condition not onely subjected unto 
rational powers, but the actions of things which have 
no efficacy on our selves. Thus hath he inveigled no 
small part of the world into a credulity of artificial 
Magick : That there is an Art, which without compact 
commandeth the powers of Hell; whence some have 
delivered the polity of spirits, and left an account even 
to their Provincial Dominions : that they stand in awe 
of Charms, Spels, and Conjurations; that he is afraid 
of letters and characters, of notes and dashes, which 
set together do signifie nothing, not only in the dic- 
tionary of man, but the subtiler vocabulary of Satan. 
That there is any power in Bitumen, Pitch, or Brim- 
Vort, so 
stone, to purifie the air from Iris uncleanness; that any 
vertue there is in Hipericon. to make good the name of 
figa Da'monis, any such Magick as is ascribed unto 
the Root Baaras by Josclfl,.us , or Cynostgastus by .Eli- 
rams, it is not easie to believe ; nor is it naturally 
made out what is delivered of ToUas, that by the fume 
of a Fishes liver, he pu to flight .4smodeus. That 
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sight, or melancholly depravements of phansie. Thus 
when he had not onely appeared but spake unto Brutus; 
Cassius the Epicurian was ready at hand to perswade 
him, it was but a mistake in his weary imagination, 
and that indeed there were no such realities in nature. 
Thus he endeavours to propagate the unbelief of 
Witches, whose concession infers his co-existencv; by 
this neans also he advanceth the opinion of total 
death, and staggereth the immortality of the soul; 
for, such as deny there are spirits subsistent without 
bodies, will with more diculty arm the separated 
existence of their own. 
Now to induce and bring about these falsities, he 
hath laboured to destroy the evidence of Truth, that 
is the revealed verity and written Word of God. To 
which intent he hath obtained with some to repudiate 
the Books of Moses, others those of the Prophets, and 
some both: to deny the Gospel and authentick His- 
tories of Christ; to reject that of Joh, and to receivc 
that of Judas; to disallow all, and erect anothcr of 
Thomas. And when neither their corruption by Valen- 
tinus and Arrius, their mutilation by Marcio., llaws, 
and Ebion eould satisfie his design, he attempted the 
ruine and total destruetion thereof; as he sedulously 
endeavoured, bv the power and suhtilty of Julan, 
llaxhnhlUS, and Doch'sian. 
But the longevity of that piece, which hath so long 
escaped the common fate, and the providence of that 
Spirit which ever waketh over it, may at last discourage 
such attempts ; and if not make doubtful its Mortality, 
at least indubitably declare ; this is a stone too big 
for ;S'aturns mouth, and a bit indced Oblivion cannot 
swallow. 
And thus how strangely he possesseth us with Errors 
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CHAPTER XI 

CHAP. 
XI 

A further Illustration. 

OIV although hese vays of delusions most 
Christians hake escaped, yet are there many 
other whereunto we are daily betrayed, and 
these we meet with in obvious occurrents of the world, 
wherein he induceth us, to ascribe effects unto causes 
of no cognation: and distorting the order and theory 
of causes perpendicular to their effects, he draws them 
aside unto things whereto they run parallel, and in 
their proper motions would never meet together. 
Thus doth he sometime delude us in the conceits of 
Stars and Meteors, beside their allowable actions ascrib- 
ing effects thereunto of independent causations. Thus 
hath he also made the ignorant sort believe that natural 
efticts immediately and commonly proceed from super- 
natural powers: and these he usually drives from 
Heaven, his own principality the Air, and Meteors 
therein ; which being of themselves the effects of natural 
and created causes, and such as upon a due conjunction 
of actives and passives, vithout a miracle must arise 
unto what they appear; are always looked on by 
ignorant spectators as supernatural spectacles, and 
made the causes or signs of most succeeding contingen- 
cies. To behold a Rainbow in the night, is no prodigy 
unto a Philosopher. Then Eclipses of Sun or Moon, 
nothing is more natural. Yet with what superstition 
they have been beheld since the Tragedy of Nicias 
and his Army, many examples declare. 
True it is, and we will not deny, that although these 
being natural productions from second and setled causes. 
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unto effect from natural grounds concluded; however 
it be sometime successful, it cannot be safe to rely on 
such practises, and desert the known and auhentick 
provisions of God. In which rank of remedies, if 
nothing in our knowledge or their proper power be 
able to relieve us, we must with patience submit unto 
that restraint, and expect the will of the Restrainer. 
Now in these effects although he seems oft-times to 
imitate, yet doth he concur unto their productions in 
a different way from that spirit which sometime in 
natural means produceth effects al)ove Nature. For 
whether he worketh by causes which have relation or 
none unto the effect, he maketh it out by secret and 
undiscerned ways of Nature. So when Caius the blind, 
in the reign of Aatouim,s, was commanded to pass from 
the right side of the Altar unto the left, to lay five 
fingers of one hand thereon, and five of the other upon 
his eys ; although the cure succeeded and all the people 
wondered, there was not any thing in the action which 
did produce it, nor any thing in his power ghat could 
enable it thereunto. So for the same infirmity, when 
Aper was counselled by him to make a Collvrium or 
ocular medicine with the blood of a white Cock and 
Honey, and apply it to his eyes for three days: When 
JMiat for his spitting of blood, was cured by Honey 
and Pine nuts taken from his Altar : When Lucius for 
the pain in his side, applied thereto the ashes from his 
Altar with wine ; although the remedies were somewhat 
rational, and no without a natural vertue unto such 
inentions, yet need we not believe that by their proper 
faculties they produced these effects. 
But the effects of powers Divine flow from anokher 
operation ; who either proceeding by visible means or 
not, unto visible effects, is able to conjoin them by his 
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and an harnless digression from truth ; yet hereby he 
confirmed their Idolatry, and made it more plausibly 
embraced. For wisely mistrusting that reasonable 
spirits would never firmly be lost in the adorement of 
things inanimate, and in the lowest form of Nature; 
he begat an opinion that they were living creatures, 
and could not decay for ever. 
That spirits are corporeal, seems at first view a 
conceit derogative unto himself, and such as he should 
rather labour to overthrow; yet hereby he establisheth 
the Doctrine of Lustrations, Amulets and Charms, as 
we have declared before. 
That there are two principles of all things, one good 
and another evil ; from the one proceeding vertue, love, 
light, and unity; from the other, division discord, 
darkness, and deformity, was the speculation of P.ytha- 
goras, Erapedoclcs, and many ancient Philosophers, and 
was no more then Oromasdcs and .4 r2rnanius of Zoroastcr. 
Yet hereby he obtained the advantage of Adoration, 
and as the terrible principle became more dreadful 
then his Maker; and therefore not willing to let it 
fall, he furthered the conceit in succeeding Ages, and 
raised the faction of Mmes to maintain it. 
That the feminine sex have no generative emission, 
affording no seminal Principles of conception; was 
.4rstotles Opinion of old, maintained still by some, and 
will be countenanced by him forever. For hereby he 
disparageth the fruit of the Virgin, frustrateth the 
fundamental Prophesie, nor can the seed of the Voman 
then break the head of the Serpent. 
Nor doth he only sport in speculative Errors, which 
are of consequent impieties; but the unquietness of 
his malice hunts after simple lapses, and such whose 
falsities do only condemn our understandings. Thus 
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if geuophaucs will say there is another world in the 
Moon; If Heraclitus with his adherents will hold the 
Sun is no bigger then it appeareth If Ana.eag'oras 
:trm that Snow is black ; If auy other opinion there 
are uo Autipodcs, or that Stars do fall, he shall not 
want herein the applause or advocacy of Satan. For 
lnaligning the tranquility of truth, he dclighteth to 
trouble its streams; and being a professed enemy unto 
God (who is truth it self) he promoteth any Error 
as derogatory to his nature ; and revengeth himself in 
every deformity from truth. If thereibre at any time 
he speak or practise truth, it is upon design, and a 
subtile inversion of the precept of God, to do good 
that evil nmy come of it. And therefore sometime we 
meet with wholsome doctrines from Hell; Noscc tcipsou, 
the Motto of DclldtOS , was a good precept in morality : 
That a just man is heloved of the gods, an uncontrol- 
able verity. 'Twas a good deed, though not well done, 
which he wrought by Veslasian, when by the touch of 
his foot he restored a lame man, and by the stroak of 
his hand another that was blind, but the intention 
hereof drived at his own advantage; for hereby he not 
only confirmed the opinion of his power with the 
people, but his integrity with Princes; in whose power 
he knew it lay to overthrow his Oracles, and silence the 
practice of his delusions. 
But of such a diffused nature, and so large is the 
Empire of Truth, that it hath place within the walls 
of Hell, and the Devils themselves are daily forced to 
practise it ; not onely as being true themselves in a 
Metaphysical verity, that is, as having their essence 
conformable unto the Intellect of their Maker, but 
making use of Moral and Logical verities; that is, 
whether in the conformity of words unto things, or 
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seemed best unto the immutable contriver. For whilest 
they murmur against the present disposure of things, 
regulating determined realities unto their private opta- 
tions, they rest not in their established natures ; but 
unwishing their unalterable verities, do citely desire 
in them a deformity from the primitive Rule, and the 
Idea of that mind that formed all things best. And 
thus he offended truth even in his tlrst attempt; For 
not content with his created n,ture, nud thinking it 
too low, o be the highest creature of God, he offended 
the Ordainer, not only in the ttempk but in the wish 
and simple volition thereof. 
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THE SECOND BOOK 

Of sundry popular Tenets concerning 
Mineral, and vegetable bodies, generally 
held for truth ; which examined, prove 
either false, or dubious. 

CHAPTER I 

Of Crystal. 
EREOF the cotnmon O)inion hath been, and 
still remaineth amongst us, tltat Crystal is 
nothing else but Ice or Snow concreted, and 
by duration of time, congealed beyond liquation. Of 
which assertiou, if prescription of time, and numerosity 
of Assertors, were a sucient demonstration, we might 
sit down herein, as an unquestionable truth ; nor should 
there need ulterior disquisition. For few Opinions 
there are which have found so many friends, or been 
so populm'ly received, through all Professions and 
Ages. PSn:y is positive in this Opinion: Cugstallus 
sit gelu vehementius com'reto : the same is followed by 
Seneca, elegantly described by Claudian, not denied 
by Scali,er, some way aflqrmed by Albert.us, Brasavolus, 
and directly by many others. The venerable Fathers 
of the Church have also assented hereto ; As Basil in 
his Hexamerot, Isidore in his Etymologies, and not 
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and Storax ; in neither, as neutrals and bodies anoma- 
lous hereto, as Bdellium, Myrrhe, and others. Some 
by a violent dry heat, as Metals; which although cor- 
rodible by waters, yet will they not suffer a liquation 
from the powerfullest heat, communicable unto that 
element. Some will dissolve by this heat although 
their ingredients be earthy, as Glass, whose mateSals 
are fine Sand, and the ashes of Chali or Fearn ; and so 
will Salt run with fire, although it be concreted by 
heat. And this way may be effected a liquation in 
Crystal, but not without some difficulty; that is, cal- 
cination or reducing it by Art into a subtle powder; 
by which way and a vitreous commixture, G/asses are 
sometime made hereof, and it becomes the chiefest ground 
for artificial and factitious gemms. But the same way 
of solution is common also unto many Stones ; and not 
onely Beryls and Cornelians, but Flints and Pebbles, 
are subject unto fusion, and will run like Glass in fire. 
But Ice will dissolve in auy way of heat, for it will 
dissolve with fire, it will colliquate in water, or warm 
oyl; nor doth it only submit unto an actual heat, but 
not endure the potential calidity of many waters. For 
it will presently dissolve in cold Aqua fortis, sp. of 
Vitriol, Salt, or Tartar, nor will it long continue its 
fixation in spirits of vrine, as nay be observed in Ice 
injected therein. 
Again, The concretion of Ice will not endure a dry 
attrition without liquation; for if it be labbed long 
with a cloth, it nelteth. But Crystal will calefie unto 
electricity, that is, a power to attract straws or light 
bodies, and convert the needle freely placed. Vhich 
is a declarement of very different parts, wherein we 
shall not inlarge, as having discoursed concerning such 
bodies in the Chap. of Electricks. 
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They are dittrcnced by supernatation or floating 
upon water; for Cryst.d will sink in water, as carrying 
in its own bulk a greater ponderosity then the space in 
any water it doth occupy ; and will therefore only swim 
in molten Metal and Quicksilver. But Ice will swim in 
water of what thinness soever; and though it sink in 
oyl, will float in spirits of Wine or Aqua vitae. And 
therefore it may swim in water, not only as being 
water it self, and in its proper place, but perhaps as 
weighing somewhat less then the water it possesseth. 
And therefore as it will not sink unto the bottom, so 
will it neither float above like lighter bodies, but being 
near in weight, lie superficially or almost horizontally 
unto it. And therefore also an Ice or congelation of 
Salt or Sugar, although it descend not unto the bottom, 
yet will it abate, and decline below the surface in thin 
water, but very sensibly in spirits of Wine. For Ice 
although it seemeth as transparent and compact as 
Crystal, yet is it short in either; for its atoms are not 
concreted into continuity, which doth diminish its 
translucency; it is also full of spumes and bubbles, 
which may abate its gravity. And therefore waters 
frozen in Pans, and open Glasses, after their dissolu- 
tion do commonly leave a froth and spume upon them, 
which are caused by the airy parts diffused in the con- 
gealable mixture which uniting themselves and finding 
no passage at the surface, do elevate the mass, and 
make the liquor take up a greater place then before: 
as may be observed in Glasses filled with water, which 
being frozen, will seem to swell above the brim. So 
that if in this condensation any one affirmeth there is 
also some rarefaction, experience may assert it. 
They are distinguished in substance of parts and the 
accidents thereof, that is, in colour and figure; for Ice 
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distillation of Urine ; spirits of Wine and Turpentine ; 
and is not only triturable, and reducible into powder, 
by contrition, but will subsist in a violent fire, and 
endure a vitrification. Whereby are testified its earthly 
and fixed parts. For vitrification is the last work of 
fire, and a fusion of the Salt md Earth, which are the 
fixed elements of the composition, wherein the fisible 
Salt draws the Earth and infusible part into one con- 
tinuum, and therefore ashes will not run from whence 
the Salt is drawn, :ts hone ashes prelmred for tim Test 
of Metals. Comm()n fusion in Metals is also made by 
a violent heat, acting Ul)on the volatile alld tlxed, the 
dry and humid parts of those bodies ; which notwith- 
standing are so united, that Ul)On attenuation ti'o)u 
heat, the humid parts will not fly nway, but draw the 
fixed ones into fluor with them. Ordinary liquttion in 
wax and oily hodies is msde by a gentler heat, where 
the oyl and salt, the fixed and fluid principles will not 
easily separate. All which, whether by vitrification, 
fusion or liquation, being forced into fluent consist- 
encies, do naturally regress into their fi)rmer solidities. 
Whereas the melting of Ice is a simple resolution, 
or return from solid to fluid parts, wherein it naturally 
resteth. 
As for colour, although Crystal in his pellucid body 
seems to have none at all, yet in its reduction into 
powder, it hath a vail and shadow of blew ; and in its 
courser pieces, is of a sadder hue then the powder of 
Venice glass ; and this complexion it will maintain 
although it long endure the fire. Which notwith- 
standing needs not move us unto wonder; for vitrified 
and pellucid bodies, are of at clearer complexion in 
their continuities, then in their powders and Atomical 
divisions. So Stibium or gla.s of etntimony, al)pe,rs 
O 
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The principle and most gemmary affection is its 
Tralueency: as for irradiancy or sparkling which is 
found in many gemms, it is not discoverable in this, 
for it cometh short of their compactness and durity: 
and therefore requireth not the Emery, as the Saphir, 
Granate, and Topaz, but will receive impression from 
Steel, in a manner like the Turchois. As for its 
diaphanity or perspicuity, it eoyeth that most 
eminently; and the reason thereof is its continuity; 
as having its earthy and salinous parts so exactly 
resolved, that its body is left imporous and not dis- 
creted by atomical terminations. For, that continuity 
of parts is the cause of perspicuity, it is made perspi- 
cuous by two ways of experiment. That is, either in 
eflbcting transparency in those bodies which were not 
so before, or at least far short of the additional 
degree: So Snow becomes transparent upon liquation, 
so Horns and Bodies resolvable into continued parts 
or gelly. The like is observable in oyled paper, 
wherein the interstitial divisions being continuated by 
the accession of oyl, it becometh more transparent, 
and admits the visible rayes with less umbrosity. Or 
else the same is effected by rendring those bodies 
opacous, which were before pellucid and perspicuous. 
So Glass which was before diaphanous, being by 
powder reduced into multiplicity of superficies, becomes 
an opacous body, and will not transmit the light. So 
it is in Crystal powdered, and so it is also before; for 
if it be made hot in a crucible, and presently projected 
upon water, it will grow dim, and abate its diaphanity; 
for the water entering the body, begets a division of 
parts, and a termination of Atoms united before unto 
continuity. 
The ground of this Opinion might be, first the con- 
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hd not becn misguided by the Synonomy ; nor had 
they afforded occasion unto Au.sth,, the Gloss, Lyranus, 
and many others, to have taken up the common 
conceit, and spoke of this Text conformably unto the 
opinion rejected. 

earth 

CHAPTER II 
Concerning the Loadstone. 
Of things particularly spoken thereof, evidently 
or probably true. Of things generally 
believed, or particularly delivered, mani- 
festly or probably false. In the first of 
the Magnctical vertue of the Earth, of the 
four motions of the stone, that is, its Verdi- 
city or Direction, its Attraction or Coition, 
its Declination, its Variation, and also of 
its Antiquity. In the second a rejection 
of sundry opinions and relations thereof, 
Natural, Medical, Historical. Magical. 
ND first we conceive the etrth to be a Mag- 
netical body. A Magnetical body, we term 
not onely that which hath a power attractive, 
but that which seated in a convenient medium, 
naturally disposeth it self to one invariable and fixed 
situation. And such a Magnetical vertue we conceive 
to be in the Globe of the Earth, whereby as unto its 
natural points and proper terms, it disposeth it self 
unto the poles; being so framed, constituted, and 
ordered unto these points, that those parts which are 
now at the poles, would not naturally abide under 
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else by long continuance in one position, as we shdl 
declare hereafter. 
It is likewise true what is delivered of Irons heated 
in the fire, that they contract a verticity in their refri- 
geration ; for heated red hot and cooled in the Meridim 
from North to South, they presently contract a polar), 
power, and being poised in air or water, convert that 
part unto the North which respected that point in its 
refrigeration, so that if they had no sensible verticity 
before, it may be acquired by this way; or if they had 
any, it might be exchanged by contrary position in 
the cooling. ]?or by the fire they omit not onely many 
drossie and scoriots parts, but whatsoever they had 
received either from the Earth or Loadstone ; and so 
being naked and despoiled of all verticity, the Mag- 
netical Atomes invade their bodies with more eect 
and agility. 
Neither is it only true what Gilbertus first observed, 
that Irons refrigerated North and South acquire a 
Directive faculty ; but if they be cooled upright and 
perpendicularly, they will also obtain the same. That 
lart which is cooled toward the North on this side the 
Equator, converting it self unto the North, and attract- 
ing the South point of the Needle: the other and 
highest extream respecting the South, and attracting 
the Northern, according unto Laws Magnetical: For 
(what must be observed) contrary Poles or faces attract 
each other, as the North the South; and the like 
decline each other, as the North the North. Now on 
this side of the Equator, that extream which is next 
the Earth is animated unto the North, and the contrary 
unto the South; so that in coition it applies it self 
quite oppositely, the coition or attraction being con- 
trary to the Verticity or Direction. Contrary, If we 
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were real conversions, or onely attractive augmenta- 
tions, might be much promoted by this position: as 
the Iron cross of an hundred weight upon the Church 
of SL. Joln in ztrizium, or LhaL Loa,tston'd Iron of 
Cesar ]lodcratus, set down by ztldrovandus. 
Lastly, Irons do manifest a verticity not only upon 
refrigeration and constant situation, but (what is 
wonderful and advanceth the magnetical Hypothesis) 
they evidence the same by meer position according as 
they are inverted, and their extreams disposed respec- 
tively unto the Earth. For if an Iron or Steel not 
firmly excited, be held perpendicularly or inclinatorily 
unto the Needle, the lower end thereof will attract the 
cuspis or Southern point ; but if the same extream be 
inverted and held under the Needle, it will then attract 
the lilly or Northern point ; for by inversion it changeth 
its direction acquired before, and receiveth a new and 
Southern polarity from the Earth, as being the upper 
exham. Now if an Iron be touched before, it varieth 
not in this manner; for then it admits not this mag- 
netical impression, as being already informed by the 
Loadstone, and polarily determined by its preaction. 
And from these grounds may we best detern|ine 
why the Northern Pole of the Loadstone attracteth a 
greater weight than the Southern on this side the 
.Equator; why the stone is best preserved in a natural 
and polary situation; and why as Gilbcrtus observeth, 
it respecteth that Pole out of the Earth, which it 
regarded in its Mineral bed and subterraneous position. 
It is likewise true and wouderful what is delivered 
of the Inclination or Declination of the Loadstone; 
that is, the descent of the Needle below the plain of 
the Horizon. For long Needles which stood before 
upon their axis, parallel unto the Horizon. being 
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and if its bulk be no impediment, erect it self and 
stand perpendicularly thereon. And therefore upon 
sLrict observation of this inclination in several lati- 
tudes and due records preserved, instruments are made 
whereby wiLhout the help of Sun or Star, the latitude 
of the place may be discovered ; and yet it appears the 
observations of men have not as yet been so just and 
equal as is desirable ; for of those Tables of declination 
which I have perused, there are not any two thai punctu- 
ally agree; though some have been thought exactly 
calculated, especially that which RMlcy received from 
Mr. Bri,'s, in our time GeomeLry Professor in Oxford. 
It is also probable what is delivered concerning the 
variation of the Compass that is the cause and ground 
thereof, for the manner as being confirmed by observa- 
tion we shall not at all dispute. The variation of the 
Compass is an Arch of the Horizon intercepted between 
the truc and Magnetical Meridian; or more plainly, 
a deflexion and siding East and $Vest from the true 
Meridian. The true Meridian is a major Circle passing 
through the Poles of the Vorld, and the Zenith or 
Vertex of an 3 ' place, exactly dividing the East from the 
vrest. Now on this line the Needle exactly lieth not, 
but diverts and varieth its poiut, tlmt is, the North 
point on this side the Equator, the South on the other; 
sometimes on the East, sometime toward the 1Vest, 
and in some few places varieth not at all. First, there- 
fore it is observed that betwixt the Shore of fl'eland, 
France, Spain, Gu.btd, and the A;;orcs, the North point 
vm'ieth toward the East, and that in some variety; at 
London it varieth eleven degrees, at Antwerp nine, at 
Rome but five : at some parts of the Azores it deflecteth 
not, but lieth in the true Meridian ; on the other side 
of the Azores, and this side of the Equator, the North 
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varieth but five or six. And so lilewise, because the 
Cape de las Ag'llas hath Sea on both sides near it, an d 
other Land remote, and as it were requidistant from it, 
therefore at that point the Needle conforms unto the 
true Meridian, and is not distracted by the vicinity of 
Adjacencies. This is the general and great cause of 
variation. But if ih certain Creeks and Vallies the 
Needle prove irregular, and vary beyond expectation, 
it may be imputed unto some vigorous part of the 
Earth, or Magnetical eminence not far distant. And 
this was the invention of D. Gilbert, not ninny years 
past, a Physician in Lodon. And therefore although 
some assume the invention of its direction, and other 
have had the glory of the Card ; yet in the experi- 
ments, grounds, and causes thereof, Eo'latd produced 
the Father Philosopher, and discovered more in it then 
Cotmbus or Ameritus did ever by it. 
Unto this in great part true the reason of Kircherus 
may be added: That this variation proceedeth not 
only from terrestrious eminencies, and magnetical veins 
of the Earth, laterally respecting the Needle, but the 
different coagmentation of the Earth disposed unto 
the Poles, lying under the Sea and Vaters, which affect 
the Needle with great or lesser variation, according to 
the vigour or imbecility of these subterraneous lines, or 
the entire or broken compagination of the magnetical 
fabricl( under it. As is observable from several Load- 
stones placed at the bottom of any water, for a Load- 
stone or Needle upon the surface will variously conform 
it self according to the vigour or faintness of the 
Loadstones under it. 
Thus also a reason may be alledged for the variation 
of the variation, and why, according to observation, 
the variation of the Needle hath after some years been 

CHAP. 
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found to vary in some places. For this may proceed 
from mutations of the earth, by subterraneous fires, 
fumes, mineral spirits, or otherwise; which altering 
the constitution of the magnetical parts, in process 
of time, doth vary the variation over the place. 
It is also probable what is conceived of its Antiquity, 
tha the knowledge of its polary power and direction 
unto the North was unknown unto the Ancients ; and 
though Levinus Lemnius, and Ccelius Coh'agninus, are 
of another belief, is justly placed with new inventions 
by Pancirollus. For their Achilles and strongest argu- 
ment is an expression in Plautus, a very Ancient 
author, and contemporary unto Ennius. Hic ventus 
)am secundus est, cape modo versoriam. Now this ver- 
soram they eonstrue to be the compass, whieh notwith- 
standing according unto Pineda, who hath discussed 
the point, Turnebus, Cabeus, and divers others, is 
better interpreted the rope that helps to turn the 
Ship, or as we say, doth make it tack abont ; the Com- 
pass deelaring rather the Ship is turned, then conferring 
unto its conversion. As for the long expeditions and 
sundry voyages of elder times, which might confirm the 
Antiquity of this invention, it is not improbable they 
were performed by the help of Stars; and so might 
the Phoenieean navigators, and also Ulisses sail about 
the Mediterranean, by the flight of Birds, or keeping 
near the shore; and so might Hanno coast about 
Africa; or by the help of Oars, as is expressed in the 
voyage of Jonah. And whereas it is eontended that 
this vertieity was not unknown unto Solomon, in whom 
is presumed an universality of knowledge; it will as 
forcibly follow, he knew the Art of Typography, 
Powder and Guns, or had the Philosophers Stone, yet 
sent unto Ophir for Gold. It is not to be denied, that 
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CHAPTER III 

CHAP. 
III 

Concerning the Loadstone, therein of sundry 
common Opinions, and received several 
relations: Natural, Historical, Medical, 
Magical. 
D first not only a simple Heterodox, but a 
very hard Paradox, it will seem, ,nd of great 
absurdity unto obstinate ears, if we say, 
attraction is majustly appropritted unto the Load- 
stone, and that perhaps we speak not properly, when 
we say vulgu'ly ,rod appropriately the Loadstone 
draweth Iron ; and yet herein we should not want 
experiment and great authority. The words of Renatn 
de Carte in his Principles of Philosophy are very 
plain. Prwterea ta,e.9 trahet /krrun, ive potiu, 
ma'ne., ( ferrum axl invicem accahmt, -neque enin ulla 
ibi tracto e.gt. The same is solemnly determined by 
Cabeu. Nec tm,g'ne trahit prqpriederrura , wc ]Cerrum 
ad .,e mgnetem provocat, .ged atbo pari conatu ad 
i,vicem con3qtunt. Concordant hereto is the assertion 
of Doctor R.idletj, Physitian unto the Emperour of 
Russia, in his Tract of Magnetical Bodies, defining 
Magnetieal attraction to be a natural incitation and 
disposition conforming unto contiguity, an ration of 
one Magnetical Body with another, and no violent 
haling of the weak unto the stronger. And this is 
flso the doctrine of Gilbertu, by whom this motion is 
termed Coition, and that not made by any faculty 
attractive of one, but a Syndrome and concourse of 
each ; a Coition alway of their vigours, and also of 
their bodies, if bulk or impediment prevent not. And 
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exhalation, the exsiccated powder hath lost its wings 
and ascends not unto the Loadstone. And though a 
Loadstone fired doth presently omit its proper vertue, 
and according to the position in cooling contracts a 
new verticity from the Earth ; yet if the same he laid 
awhile in aquafortis or other corrosive water, and taken 
out before a considerable corrosion, it still reserves its 
attraction, and will convert the Needle according to 
former polarity. And that duly preserved from violent 
corrosion, or the natural disease of rust, it may long 
conserve its vertue, beside the Magnetical vertue of the 
Earth, which hath lasted since the Creation, a great 
example we have from the observation of our learned 
friend Mr. Graves, in an JEgyptian Idol cut out of 
Loadstone, and found among the llummics; which 
still retains its attraction, though probably taken out 
of the Mine about two thousand years ago. 
It is improbable what Plin/ affirmeth concerning 
the object of its attraction, that it attracts not only 
ferreous bodies, but also li9uorem vitri; for in the body 
of Glass there is no ferreous or magnetical nature which 
might occasion attraction. For of the Glass we use, 
the purest is made of the finest sand and the ashes of 
Chali or Glaswort, and the courser or green sort of the 
ashes of Brake or other plants. True it is that in the 
making of Glass, it |lath been an ancient practice to 
cast in pieces of nmgnet, or per|ml)S manganes: con- 
ceiving it carried away all ferreous and earthy parts, 
from the pure mid framing portion of Glass, which the 
Loadstone would not respect; mid therefore if that 
attraction were not rather Electrical then Magnctica|, 
it was a wondrous effect what Hclmont delivereth con- 
cerning a Glass wherein the Magistery of Loadstone 
was prepared, which after retained an attractive quality. 
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Now upon this foundation, how uncertain soever 
men have erected mighty illations, ascribing thereto 
the cause of the Needles direction, and conceiving the 
effluctions from these Mountains and Rocks invite 
the Lilly toward the North. Which conceit though 
tom,tenanted by learned inch, is not made out either 
by experience or re:tson, for no man hath yet attained 
or given a sensible account of the Pole by some 
degrees. It is also observed the Needle doth very 
much vary  it approacheth the Pole; whereas were 
there such direction from the Rocks, upon a nearer 
approachment it would more directly respect them. 
Beside, were there such magnetical Rocks under the 
Pole, yet being so far removed they would produce no 
such effect. For they that sail by the Isle of IIta now 
called Elba in the Thuscma Sea which abounds in veins 
of Loadstone, observe no v:t6ation or inclination of 
the Needle; much less may they expect a direction 
from Rocks at the end of the Earth. And lastly, men 
that ascribe thus much unto Rocks of the North, must 
presume or discover the like magneticals at the South : 
For in the Southern Seas and far beyond the Equator, 
variations are large, and declinations as constant as in 
the Northern Ocean. 
The other relation of Loadstone Mines and Rocks, 
in the shore of I, nda is delivered of old by Pli.ny: 
wherein, saith he, they are so placed both in abundance 
and vigour, that it proves an adventure of hazard to 
pass those Coasts in a Ship with Iron nails. Scrapion 
the Moor, an Author of good esteem and reasonable 
Antiquity, confirmeth the same, whose expression in 
the word maffnes is this. The Mine of this Stone is in 
the Sea-coast of India, whereto when Ships approach, 
there is no Iron in them which flies not like a Bird 
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was placed between two Loadstones, with wings 
expansed, pendulous in the air. 
The verity of these Stories we shall not further 
dispute, their possibility we may in some wa.v deter- 
mine; if we conceive what no man will deny, that 
bodies suspended in the air h:tve this suspension from 
one or many Loadstones placed both above and below 
it; or else by one or many placed ouly above it. 
Likewise the body to be suspended in respect of the 
Loadstone above, is ei;her pl:tced first at a pendnlous 
distance in the medium, or else attracted unto that 
site by the vigor of the Loadstone. And so we first 
affirm, that possible it is, a body may be suspended 
between two I,oadstones; that is, it being so equally 
attracted unto both, that it determineth it self unto 
neither. But surely this position will be of no dura- 
tion; for if the air be agit:tted or the body waved 
either way, it omits the equilibration, and disposeth 
it self unto the nearest att'actor. Again, It is not 
impossible (though hardly feasible) by a single Load- 
stone to suspend an Iron in the air, the Iron being 
artificially placed and at a distance guided toward the 
stone, until it find the neutral point, wherein its 
gravity just equals the magnetical quality, the one 
exactly extolling as much as the other depresseth. 
And lastly, Impossible it is thai: if an Iron rest upon 
the ground, and a Loadstone be placed over it, it 
should ever so arise as to hang in the way or medium ; 
for that vigor which at a distance is able to overcome 
the resistance of its gravity and to lift it up from the 
Earth, will as it approacheth nearer be still more able 
to attract it; never remaining in the middle that 
could not abide in the extreams. Now the way of 
l?t_ptista Porta that by a thred fastneth a Needle to a 
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Table, and then so guides and orders the same, that 
by the attraction of the Loadstone it abideth in the 
air, infringeth not this reason; for this is a violent 
retention, and if the thred be loosened, the Needle 
ascends and adheres unto the Attractor. 
The third consideration concernetla Medical rela- 
tions; wherein what ever e/bcts are delivered, they are 
either derived from its minertd and ferreous condition, 
or else nmgnetical operation. Unto the ferreous and 
mineral quality pertaineth what Doscordes an ancient 
Vritcr and Souldier under Atlmny and Clcopatra 
atfirmeth, that half a dram of Loadstone given with 
Honey and Vater, 1)roves a purgative medicine, and 
cvacuateth gross humours. But this is a quality of 
great incertainty; for omitting the vehicle of Vater 
and Hone)', which is of a laxative power it self, the 
powder of some Loadstones in this dose doth rather 
constipate and binde, then purge and loosen the belly. 
And if sometimes it cause any laxity, it is probably in 
the same way with Iron and Steel unprepared, which 
will disturb some bodies, and work by Purge and 
Vomit. And therefore, whereas it is delivered in a 
Book ascribed unto Galet, that it is a good medicine 
in dropsies, and evacuates the waters of persons so 
affected: It may I confess by siccity and astriction 
;xfford a confirmation unto parts relaxed, and such as 
be hydropically disposed and by these qualities it 
may be useful in Hernias or Rqtttres, and for these 
it is commended by .Etius, .Eo'incta, and Oribatius ; 
who only affirm that it contains the vertue of Hwma- 
rites, and being burnt was sometimes vended for it. 
Wherein notwithstanding there is an higher vertue ; 
and in the same prepared, or in rich veins thereof, 
though crude, we have observed the effects of Chalybeat 
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Medicines ; and Lhe benefits of Iron and Steel in strong 
obstrucLions. And therefore that was probably a 
different vein of Loadstone, or infected with o[her 
mineral mix[urc, which the Ancients commcndcd for 
a purgative mcdicinc, and ranked the same with the 
violenest kinds thereof: wih Hippolhae , C'ncoron, 
and Thffmcla'a, as we find it in 11ip1ocratcs; and 
might he somewhat doubtful, whether by the magnesian 
sone, he undersLood the Loadstone; did not lchillcs 
Stati,ts delhm the same, the Stone that loveth Iron. 
To this mineral condition belongeth what is delivered 
by some, that wounds which are made with weapons 
excited by the Loadstone, contract a malignity, and 
become of more di/ficult cure; which nevertheless is 
not to be found in the incision of Chyrurgions with 
knives and lances touched; which leave no such effect 
behind them. Hither we also refer that affirmative, 
which sayes the Loadstone is poison ; and therefore in 
the lists of poisons we find it in many Authors. But 
this our experience cannot confirm, and the practice of 
the King of Zeilm, clearly conra':licteth; who as 
Garcias ab Horto, Physitian unto the Spanish Viceroy 
delivereth, hath all his meat served up in dishes of 
Loadstone, and conceives thereby he preserveth the 
vigour of youth. 
But surely from a magnetical activity must be made 
out what is let fall by Etius, that a Loadstone held 
in the hand of one that is podagrical, doth either cure 
or give great ease in the Gout. Or what Marcelhts 
Empericus armeth, that as an amulet, it also cureth 
the headach ; which are but additions unto its proper 
nature, and hopeful enlargements of its allowed attrac- 
tion. For perceiving its secre power to draw mag- 
nefical bodies, men have invented a new attraction, to 
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But neither Baptista Porta, Dc Furtivs Literature 
notes ; Tithemus in his Steganography, Selenus in his 
Cryptography, or Nuncus inanimatus make any con- 
sideration hereof, although they deliver many ways to 
communicate thoughts at distauee. Aud this we will 
not deny may in some manner be eflcted by the Load- 
stone ; that is, from one room into another; by placing 
a table in the wall common unto both, and writing 
thereon the same letters one against another : for upon 
the approach of a vigorous Loadstone unto a letter on 
this side. the Needle will move unto the same on the 
other. But this is a very different way from ours at 
present; and hereof there are many ways delivered, 
and more may be discovered which contradict not the 
rule of its operations. 
A for Uuentun A rmaum, called also llaetic.um, 
it belongs not to this discourse, it neither having the 
Loadstone for its ingredient, nor any one of its actions : 
but supposeth other principles, as common and universal 
spirits, which convey the action of the remedy unto the 
part, and conjoins the vertue of bodies far disjoyned. 
But perhaps the cures it doth, are not worth so mighty 
principles; it commonly healing but simple wounds, 
and such as mundified and kept clean, do need no 
other hand then that of Nature, and the Balsam of the 
proper part. Unto which effect there being fields of 
Medicines, it may be a hazardous curiosity to rely on 
this; and because men say the eflict doth generally 
follow, it might be worth the experiment to try, 
whether the same will not ensue, upon the same 
Method of cure, by ordinary Balsams, or common 
vulnerary plaisters. 
Many other Magnetisms may be pretended, and the 
like attractions through all the creatures of Nature. 
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Vhether the same be verified in the action of the 
Sun upon inferiour bodies, whether there be ol.ian 
Magnets, whether the flux and reflux of the Sea be 
caused by any Magnetism from the Moon; whether 
the like be really made out, or rather Metaphorically 
verified in the sympathies of Plants and Animals, might 
afford a large dispute ; and Kirclerus in his Catena 
][avetca hath excellently discussed the same ; which 
work came late unto our hand, but might have much 
advantaged this Discourse. 
Other Discourses there might be made of the Load- 
stone: as Moral, Mystical, Theological; and some 
have handsomely done them ; as 4mbrosc, _4tste, 
Guliclmus Par-isicnsis, and many more, but these fall 
under no Rule, and are as boundless as mens inventions. 
And though honest minds do glorifie God hereby ; yet 
do they nmst powerfully magnifie him, and arc to be 
looked on with another eye, who demonstratively set 
forth its Magnalitics; who not from postulated or 
precarious inferences, entreat a courteous assent ; but 
from experiments and undeniable effects, enforce the 
wonder of its Maker. 

CHAPTER IV 

Of Bodies Electrical. 

AVING thus spoken of the Loadstone and 
Bodies Magnetical, I shall in the next place 
deliver somewhat of Electrical, and such as 
may seem to have attraction like the other. Hereof 
we shall also deliver what particularly spoken or not 
generally known is manifestly or probably true, what 
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Dei; all which smooth and rightly prepared, will 
discover a sufficient power to stir the Needle, setled 
fi'eely upon a well-pointed pin ; and so as the Electrick 
may be applied unto it without all disadvantage. 
But the attraction of these Electricks we observe to 
be very different. Resinous or unctuous bodies, and 
such as will flame, attract most vigorously, and most 
thereof without frication; as Anime, Benjamin, and 
most powerfully good hard Wax, which will convert 
the Needle almost as actively as the Loadstone. And 
we believe that all or most of this substance if reduced 
to hardness, traluceney or clearness, would have some 
attractive quality. But juices concrete, or Gums easily 
dissolving in water, draw not at all: as Aloe, Opium, 
Sanguis Draconis, Lacca, Calbanum, Sagapenum. Many 
stones also both precious and vulgar, although terse and 
smooth, have not this power attractive: as EmeraMs, 
Pearl, Jaspis, Cornrh'ans, Ag'alhe, Hcliotroloes , lIarble, 
Alablaster, Touchstone, Flint, and Bezoar. Glass 
attracts but weakly, though elear ; some sliek stones 
and thiek Glasses indifferently: Arsenic but weakly, 
so likewise Glass of Antimony, but Crocus" Metallorum 
not at all. Salts generally but weakly, as Sal Gemma, 
All.urn, and also Talke; nor very diseoverably by 
any frieation, but if gently warmed at the fire, and 
wiped with a dry cloth, they will better diseover their 
Eleetrieities. 
No Metal attracts, nor Animal concretion we know, 
although polite and smooth; as we h,ve nmde trial in 
Elks Hoofs, Hawks-Talons, the Sword of a Sword-fish, 
Tortoia-shells, Sea-horse, and Elephants Teeth, in Bones, 
in Harts-horn, and what is usually conceived Unicors- 
horn. No Wood though never so hard and polished, 
although out of some thereof Electrick bodies proceed ; 
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CHAP. finding an earthy concurrence, strike into a lapideous 
IV substance. 
Lastly, XYe will not omit what Bellabonus upon his 
own experiment writ from Dantzich unto MellicMus, 
ol,Bee,,,,, as he hath left recorded in his Chapter, De succino, 
vier that the bodies of Flies, Pisnres, and the like, which 
i,,olved in 
A,,o-. are said oft-times to be included in Amber, are not 
..-,,-t. t. . real but representative, as he discovered in several 
pieces broke for that purpose. If so, the two famous 
Epigrams hereof in Martial are but Poetical, the 
Pismire of Brassavolus imaginary, and Cardans llouso- 
lcum for a Flie, a meet phansie. But hereunto we 
know not how to assent, as having met with some 
whose reals made good their representments. 

CHAPTER V 

Compendiously of sundry other common 
Tenents, concerning Mineral and Terreous 
Bodies, vhich examined, prove either false 
or dubious. 

1. /ND first we hear it in every mouth, and in 
many good Authors read it, That a Dia- 
nwm/, which is the hardest of stones, not 
yielding unto Steel, Emery, or any thing but its own 
powder, is yet made soft, or broke by the blood of a 
Goat. Thus nmch is affirmed by Plhy, Solbtus, 
Albertus, Cyprian, Austin, Isidore, and many Christian 
Writers, alluding herein unto the heart of man and 
the precious bloud of our Saviour, who was typified 
by the Goat that was slain, and the scape-Goat in the 
Wilderness; and at the effusion of whose bloud, not 
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onlv the hard hearts of his enemies relented, but the CHAP. 
stony rocks and vail of the Temple were shattered. 
But this I perceive is easier afllrmed then proved. 
For Lapidaries, and such as profess the art of cutting 
this stone, do generally deny it; and they that seem 
to countenance it, have in their deliveries so qualified 
it, that little fi'om thence of lnoment can be inferred 
for it. For first, the holy Fathers, without a firther 
enquiry did take it for granted, and rested upon the 
authority of the first delivelrs. As fbr Albcrtus, he 
promiseth this effect, but conditionally, not except the 
Goat drink wine, and he fed with Siler .mo.ntan-um, 
petroselin.um, and such herbs as are conceived of power 
to break the stone in the bladder. But the words of 
Plby, from whom most likely the rest at first derived 
it, if strictly considered, do rather overthrow, then 
any way advantage this effect. His words are these: 
Hircino rumpitur sanguine, nee aliter qumn recenti, 
calidoque mcerata, ,- sic q.uoque multis ietibus, tunc 
etiam prceterquam eximias ineudes malleosque ferreos 
fraugens. That is, it is broken with Goats blood, but 
not exeept it be fresh and warm, and that not without 
many blows, and then also it will break the best Anvils 
and Hammers of Iron. And answerable hereto, is the 
assertion of Isidore and Solinus. By whieh account, a 
Diamond steeped in Goats bloud, rather inereaseth in 
hardness, then aequireth any softness by the infusion; 
for the best we have are eomminuible without it; and 
are so far from breaking hanamers, that they submit 
unto pistillation, and resist not an ordinary pestle. 
Upon this eoneeit arose perhaps the diseovery of 
another; that the bloud of a Goat was soveraign for 
the Stone, as it stands eommended by many good 
Writers, and brings up the eomposition in the powder 
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some to destroy Mice and Rats; for by reason of its 
acuteness and angularity, it commonly excoriates the 
parts through which it passeth, and solicits them unto a 
continual expulsion. Whereupon there ensues fearful 
symptomes, not much unlike those which attend the 
action of poison. From whence notwithstanding, we 
cannot with propriety impose upon it that name, either 
by occult or elementary quality, which he that con- 
cedeth will much enlarge the Catalogue or Lists of 
Poisons. For many things, neither deleteious by 
substance or quality, are yet destructive by figure, or 
some occasional activity. So are Leeches destructive, 
and by some accounted poison ; not properly, that is 
by temperamental contrariety, occult form, or so much 
as elemental repugnancy; but because being inwardly 
taken they fasten upon the veins, mad occasion an 
effusion of bloud, which cannot be easily stanched. So 
a Sponge is mischievous, not in it self, for in its powder 
it is harmless: but because being received into the 
stomach it swelleth, and occasioning a continual disten- 
sion, induceth a strangulation. So Pins, Needles, ears 
of Rye or Barley may be poison. So Daniel destroyed 
the Dragon by a composition of three things, whereof 
neither was poison alone, nor properly all together, that 
is, Pitch, Fat, and Hair, according as is expressed 
in the History. Then Daniel took Pitch, and Fat, and 
Hair, and did seeth them together, and made lumps 
thereof, these he put in the Dragons mouth, and so he 
burst asunder. That is, the Fat and Pitch being 
cleaving bodies, and the Hair continually extimulating 
the parts: by the action of the one, Nature was pro- 
voked to expeli, but by the tenacity of the other forced 
to retain: so that there being left no passage in or 
out, the Dragon brake in pieces. It must therefore 
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as that upon the agency of fire, it should not revive 
into its proper body before it comes to vitrifie, will 
prove no easie discovery. 
. That Gold inwardly taken, either in substance, 
infusion, decoction or extinction, is a cordial of great 
efficacy, in sundry Medical uses, although a practice 
much used, is also much questioned, and by no man 
determined beyond dispute. There are hereof I 
perceive two extream opinions; some excessively nmg- 
nifying it, and probably beyond its deserts; others 
extreamlv vilifying it, and perhaps below its demerits. 
Some affirming it a powerful Medicine in many diseases, 
others averring that so used, it is effectual in none: 
and in this number are very eminent Physicians, 
Erastus, Duretus, Romleletius, Brassavolus and many 
other, who beside the strigments and sudorous adhe- 
sions from mens hands, acknowledge that nothing 
proceedeth from Gold in the usual decoction thereof. 
Now the capital reason that led men unto this opinion, 
was their observation of the inseparable nature of 
Gold ; it being excluded in the same qum, tity as it 
was received, without alteration of parts, or diminution 
of its gravity. 
Now herein to deliver somewhat which in a middle 
way may be entertained; we first aflqrm, that the 
substance of Gold is invincible by the powerfullest 
action of natural heat; and that not only alimentally 
in a substantial mutation, but also medicamentally in 
any corporeal conversion. As is very evident, not 
only in the swallowing of golden bullets, but in the 
lesser and foliate divisions thereof: passing the stomach 
and guts even as it doth the throat, that is, without 
abatement of weight or consistence. So that it entereth 
not the veins with those electuaries wherein it is 
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mixed: but taketh leave of the permeant parts, at the 
mouths of the lleseraicks, or Lacteal Vessels, and accom- 
panieth the inconvertible portion unto the siege. Nor 
is its substantial conversion expectible in any composi- 
tion or aliment wherein it is taken. And therefore that 
was truly a starving absurdity, which befel the wishes 
of .Midas. And little credit there is to be given to the 
golden Hen, related by IVendlerus. So in the extinc- 
tion of Gold, we must not conceive it parteth with any 
of its salt or dissoluble principle thereby, as we may 
affirm of Iron; for the parts thereof are fixed beyond 
division, nor will they separate upon the strongest test 
of fire. This we affirm of pure Gold : for that which 
is currant and passeth in stamp amongst us, by reason 
of its allay, which is a proportion of Silver or Copper 
mixed therewith, is actually dequantitated by fire, and 
possibly by frequent extinction. 
Secondly, Although the substance of Gold be not 
immured or its gravity sensibly decreased, yet that 
from thence some vertue may proceed either in sub- 
stantial reception or infusion we cannot safely deny. 
For possible it is that bodies may emit vertue and 
operation without abatement of weight ; as is evident 
in the Loadstone, whose effluencies are continual, and 
communicable without a minoration of gravity. And 
the like is observable in Bodies electrical, whose 
emissions are less subtile. So will a Dianmnd or 
Saphire emit an effluvium sufficient to move the Needle 
or a Straw, without diminution of weight. Nor will 
polished Amber although it send forth a gross and 
corporal exhalement, be found a long time defective 
upon the exactest scales. Which is more easily con- 
ceivable in a continued and tenacious effluvium, 
whereof a great part retreats into its body. 
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ever, contrived either with or without Salt-petre, will 
surely be of little force, and the effects thereof no way 
to be feared: For as it omits of Report so will it of 
effectual exclusion, and so the charge be of little force 
which is excluded. For thus much is reported of that 
famous Powder of-41phonsus, which was not of force 
enough to kill a Chicken, according to the delivery of 
Brassavolus. Jamque pulvis inventors est qui glandcm 
sine bombo prq).k'i', nec tamcu vchementer ut vel pullum 
inter.ficere posset. 
It is not to be denied, there are ways to discharge a 
bullet, not only with Powder that makes no noise, bu 
without any Powder at all; as is done l)y Vater and 
Wind-guns, but these aflbrd no fulminating Report, 
and depend on single principles. And even in ordinary 
Powder there are pretended other ways to alter the 
noise and strength of the discharge; and the best, if 
not only way, consists in the quality of the Nitre : for 
as for other ways which make either additions or 
alterations in the Powder, or charge, I find therein no 
effect : That unto every pound of Sulphur, an adjection 
of one ounce of Quick-silver, or unto every pound of 
Petre, one ounce of Sal _4rmon.ac will much intend 
the force, and consequently the Report, as Berbgccio 
hath delivered, I find no success therein. That a piece 
of Opium will dead the force and blow, as some have 
promised, I find herein no such peculiarity, no more 
then in any Gum or viscose body: and as much effect 
there is to be found from Scammony. That a bullet 
dipped in oyl by preventing the transpiration of air, 
will carry farther, and pierce deeper, as Porta armeth, 
my experience cannot discern. That Quick-silver is more 
destructive then shot, is surely not to be made out ; for 
it will scarce make any penetration, and discharged 
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abate their lustre. Beside, it is not clem" made out 
that the best of Gemms, a Diamond was amongst 
them; nor is to be found in the list thereof, set 
down by the Jerusalem Thargm, wherein we find the 
darker stones of Sard-ius, Sardonix, and Jasper; and if 
we receive them under those nmnes wherein they are 
usually described, it is uot hard to contrive a more 
illustrious and splendent Jewel. But being not ordained 
for meer lustre by diaphanous and pure tralucencies, 
their mysterious significations became more consider- 
able then their Gemmary substances; and those no 
doubt did nobly answer the intention of the Institutor. 
Beside some may doubt whether there be twelve distinct 
species of noble tralucent Gemms in nature, at least 
yet known unto us, and such as may not be referred 
unto some of those in high esteem among us, which 
come short of the number of twelve ; whi('h to make 
up we must find out some others to match and join with 
the Diamond, BcT]l, Saphyr, Emerald, l mcth yst, Topaz, 
Crysolit, Jacinth, Rulnj, and if we may admit it in this 
number, the Oriental Gianat. 

CHAPTER VI 

Of 

sundry Tenets concerning Vegetables or 
Plants, which examined, prove either false 
or dubious. 

1. ] /ANY Mola's and false conceptions there are 
NI 
of llandrakes, the first from great Anti- 
quity, conceiveth the Root thereof resem- 
bleth the shape of Man ; which is a conceit not to be 
made out by ordinary inspection, or any other eyes, 
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a noise, or give a shriek upon eradication ; which is 
indeed ridiculous, and false below confute: arising 
perhaps from a snmll and stridulous noise, which being 
firmly rooted, it maketh upon divulsion of parts. A 
slender foundation for such a vast conception: for 
such a noise we sometime observe in other Plants, in 
Parsenips, Liquorish, Eringium, Flags, and others. 
The last concerneth the danger ensuiug, That there 
follows an hazard of life to them that pull it up, that 
some evil fate pursues them, and they live not very 
long after. Therefore the attempt hereof among the 
Ancients, was not in ordinary way; but as Pliny in- 
formeth, when they intended to take up the root of 
this Plant, they took the wind thereof, and with a 
sword describing three circles about it, they digged it 
up, looking toward the lVest. A conceit not only 
injurious unto truth, and confutable by daily experi- 
ence, but somewhat derogatory unto the providence of 
God; that is, not only to impose so destructive a 
quality on any Plant, but to conceive a Vegetable, 
whose parts are useful unto many, should in the only 
taking up prove mortal unto any. To think he suffereth 
the poison of Nubia to be gathered, Ar(t_pcll.u, Aconite, 
and Thora, to be eradicated, yet this not to be 
moved. That he permitteth Arsenick and mineral 
poisons to be forced from the bowels of the Earth, yet 
not this from the surface thereof. This were to intro- 
duce a second forbidden fruit, and inhance the first 
malediction, making it not only mortal for Adam 
to taste the one, but capital unto his posterity to 
eradicate or dig up the other. 
Now what begot, at least promoted so strange con- 
ceptions, might be the magical opinion hereof; this 
being conceived the Plant so much in use with Circe, 
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and as Garcias describeth it, somewhat like a Peach ; 
growing in divers places, but fructifying in the Isle of 
Banda. The fruit hereof consisteth of four parts ; the 
first or outward part is a thick and carnous covering 
like that of a lVal-nut. The second a dry and floscu- 
lous coat, commonly called Mace. The third a harder 
tegument or shell, which lieth under the Mace. The 
fourth a Kernel included in the shell, which is the same 
we call Nutmeg. All which both in their parts and 
order of disposurc, are easily discerned in those fruits, 
which are brought in preserves unto us. 
Now if because Mace and Nutmegs proceed from one 
Tree, the rest must bear them company ; or because 
they are all from the East Indies, they are all fi'om oe 
Plant : the Inference is precipitous, nor will there such 
a Plant be found in the Herbal of Nature. 
3. That Viscus Arboreus or Misseltoe is bred upon 
Trees, from seeds which Birds, especially Thrushes and 
Ring-doves let fall thereon, was the Creed of the 
Ancients, and is still believed anmng us, is the account 
of its production, set down by Pliny, delivered by 
Virgil, and subscribed by many more. If so, some 
reason must be assigned, why it groweth onely upon 
certain Trees, and not upon many whereon these Birds 
do light. For as Exotick observers deliver, it groweth 
upon Almond-trees, Chesnut, Apples, Oaks, and Pine- 
trees. As we observe in Eng'land ve\y commonly upon 
Apple, Crabs, and White- thorn ; sometimes upon 
Sallow, Hazel, mad Oak: rarely upon Ash, Lime-tree, 
and Maple ; never, that I could observe, upon Holly, 
Elm, and many more. Vhy it groweth not in all 
Countries and places where these Birds are found ; for 
so Brassavolus affirmeth, it is not to be found in the 
Territory of Ferrara, and was fain to supply himself 
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from other parts of Italy. Why if it ariseth from a 
seed, if sown it will not grow again, as Plny aflrmeth, 
and as by setting the Berries thereof, we have in vain 
attempted its production ; why if it cometh from seed 
that falleth upon the tree, it 'oweth often downwards, 
and puts forth under the bough, where seed can neither 
fall nor yet remain. Hereof beside some others, the 
Lord VcrMam hath taken notice. And they surely 
speak probably who make it an arboreous excrescence, 
or rather superplant, bred of a viscous and superfluous 
sap which the tree it self cannot assimilate. And 
therefore sprouteth not forth in boughs and surcles of 
the same shape, and similary unto the Tree that 
beareth it; but in a different form, and second,ry unto 
its specifical intention, wherein once failing, another 
form succeedeth : and in the irst place that of 5isscl- 
toe, in Plants and Trees disposed to its production. 
And therefore also where ever it groweth, it is of con- 
stant shape, and maintains a regular igure ; like other 
supercrescences, and such as living upon the stock of 
others, are termed parasitical Plants, as Polypody, 
Moss, the smaller Capillaries, and many more: So that 
several regions produce several Misseltoes : India one, 
America another, according to the leow and rule of their 
degenerations. 
Now what begot this conceit, might be the enlarge- 
ment of some prt of truth contained in its story. For 
certain it is, that some Birds do feed upon the berries 
of this Vegetable, and we meet in Aristotle with one 
kind of Trush called the Missel Trush, or feeder upon 
Misseltoe. But that which hath most promoted it, is 
a received proverb, Turdus sib mabra cacat; appliable 
unto such men as are authors of their own misfortunes. 
For according unto ancient tradition and PlUnges re|a- 
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tion, the Bird not able to digest the fruit whereon she 
feedeth; from her inconverted muting ariseth this 
Plant, of the Berries whereof Birdlime is made, where- 
with she is after entangled. But although Proverbs be 
popular principles, yet is not all true that is proverbial; 
and in many thereof, there being one thing delivered, 
and another intended; though the verbal expression 
be false, the Proverb is true enough iu the verity of its 
intention. 
As r the Magical vertucs in this Plant, and con- 
ceived efficacy uuto veneficial intentions, it scemeth a 
Pag'an elique derived from the ancient Dr.uih's, the 
great admirers of the Oak, especially the Misseltoe 
that grew thereon; which according unto the par- 
ticular oI Plin?], they gathered with great solemnity. 
For after sacrifice the Priest in a white garment 
ascended the tree, cut down the Misseltoe with a 
golden hok, and received it in a white coat; the 
vertue whereof was to resist all poisons, and make 
fruitflfi any that used it. Vertues not expected from 
Classical practice ; and did they fully answer their 
promise which are so commended, in Epileptical in- 
tentions, we would ahate these qualities. Country 
practice hazh added another, to provoke the after- 
birth, and n that case the decoction is given unto 
Cows. Tha the Berries are poison as some conceive, 
we are so fal' from averring, that we bare safely given 
them inwardly; and can confirm the experiment of 
Brassaz,oltts, that they have some purgative quality. 
. The Rose of Jericho, that flourishes every year 
.just about Christmas Eve, is famous in Christian 
reports; which notwithstanding we have some reason 
to doubt, and are plainly informed by Bellotius, it is 
but a Monastical imposture, as he hath delivered in his 
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that of the Thorn at Glassenbury, and perhaps the 
daughter hereof; herein our endeavours as yet h:ve 
not attained satisfaction, and cannot therefore enlarge. 
Thus much in general we may observe, that strange 
effects are naturally taken for miracles by weaker 
heads, and artificially improved to that apprehension 
by wiser. Certainly many precocious Trees, and such 
as spring in the SVinter, may be found in most parts 
of Europe, and divers also in Egland. For most 
Trees do begin to sprout in the Fall of the leaf or 
Autumn, and if not kept back by cold and outward 
causes, would leaf about the Solstice. Now if it 
happen that any be so strongly constituted, as to nmkc 
this good against the pover of Winter, tlwy may pro- 
duce their leaves or blossoms in that season. And 
perform that in some singles, which is observable in 
whole kinds; as in Ivy, which blossoms and bears at 
least twice a year, and once in the Winter ; as also in 
Furz, which flowereth in that season. 
5. That fer'um Equinum, or S.fi'rra ('avallo hath a 
vertue attractive of Iron, a power to break locks, and 
draw off the shoes of a Horse that passcth over it; 
whether you take it for one kind of 'curidaca, or will 
also take in Lumria, we know it to be false: and 
cannot but wonder at Mathiolus, who upon a parallel 
in Plby was staggered into suspension. Who notwith- 
standing in the imputed vertue to open things, close 
and shut up, could laugh himself at that promise from 
the herb .vEthlopis or .Ethiopian mullen ; and condemn 
the judgment of Scipio, who having such a piekloek, 
would spend so many years in battering the Gates of 
Carthage. Vhieh strange and Magieal conceit, seems 
to have no deeper root in reason, then the figure of 
its seed; for therein indeed it somewhat resembles a 
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Horse-shoe; which notwithstanding Baptista Porta 
hath thought too low a signification, and raised the 
same unto a Lunary representation. 
6. That Bayes will protect from the mischief of 
Lightning and Thunder, is a quality ascribed thereto, 
co,ninon with the Fig-tree, Eagle, and skin of a Seal. 
Against so famous a quality, Vicomercat.u, produceth 
experiment of a Bay-tree blasted in Italy. And there- 
fore although Tiberius for this intent, did wear a 
Lawrel upon his Temples, yet did Augtstus take a 
more probable course, who fled under arches and 
hollow vaults for protection. And though Porta 
conceive, because in a streperous eruption, it riseth 
against fire, it doth therefore resist lightning, yet is 
that no emboldning Illation. And if we consider the 
threefold effect of Jupitcrs Trisulk, to burn, discuss, 
and terebrate; and if that be true which is commonly 
delivered, that it will melt the blade, yet pass the 
scabbard ; Idll the child, yet spare the mother ; dry up 
the wine, yet leave the hogshead entire: though it favour 
the amulet, it may not spare us; it will be unsure to 
rely on any preservative, "tis no security to be dipped 
in Styx, or clad in the armour of Cene.x. Now that 
Beer, Wine, and other liquors, are spoiled with light- 
ning and thunder, we conceive it proceeds not onely 
from noise and concussion of the air, but also noxious 
spirits, which mingle therewith, and draw them to 
corruption ; whereby they become not only dead them- 
selves, but sonetime deadly unto others, as that which 
Seneca mentioneth; whereof whosoever drank, either 
lost his life, or else his wits upon it. 
7. It hath nueh deceived the hope of good fellows, 
what is commonlv expected of bitter Almonds, and 
though in Plutarch confirmed from the practice of 
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nothing of rational presage or just cause of terrour 
unto melancholy aud meticulous heads. For this 
noise is made by a little sheath-winged gray Insect 
found often in Wainscot, Bcnches, and Wood-work, in 
the Summer. Ve have taken ninny thereof, and kept 
them in thin boxes, wherein I have heard md seen 
them work and knack with a little proboscis or trunk 
against the side of the box, like Apicus ,llarti.us, or 
Woodpecker against a tree. It worketh best in warm 
weather, and for the most part giveth not over under 
nine or eleven stroaks at a time. He that could extin- 
guish the terrifying apprehensions hereof, might 
prevent the passions of the hea, and many cold 
sweats in Grtmdmothers and Nurses, who in the sick- 
hess of children, are so startled with these noises. 
. The presage of the year succeeding, which is 
commonly made from Insects or little Animals in Oak 
apples, according to the kinds thereof, either Maggot, 
Fly, or Spider ; that is, of Famine, War, or Pestilence ; 
whether we mean that woody excrescence, which 
shooteth from the branch about .May, or that round 
and Apple-like accretion which groweth under the leaf 
about the latter end of Sunnner, is I doubt too distinct, 
nor verifiable from event. 
For Flies and Maggots are found every year, very 
seldon Spiders: And Helmont afflrmeth he could 
never find the Spider and the Fly upon the same 
Trees, that is the signs of vrar and Pestilence, which 
often go togethcr: Beside, that the Flies found were 
at first Maggots, experience hath informed us; for 
keeping these excrescencies, we have observed their 
conversions, beholding in Magnifying Glasses the daily 
progression thereof. As may be also observed in 
other Vegetable excretions, whose Maggots do ter- 
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whereby they barely subsisted in the Winter, and also 
to put the Plant in a capacity of fructification : he that 
hath beheld how many gallons of water may in a smM1 
time be drawn from a Birch-tree in the Spring, hath 
slender reason to doubt. 
5. That Camphire Euuuchates, or begets in Men an 
impotency tmto Venery, observation will hardly con- 
firm ; and we have found it to fail in Cocks and liens, 
though given for many d:tys ; which w:ts a nore favour- 
able trial then that of ,$'calio'er, when he gave it unto 
a Bitch that was proud. For the instant tnrgesccnce 
is not to be taken off, but by Medicines of higher 
Natures; and with any certainty but one way that we 
know, which notwithstanding, by suppressing that 
natural evacuation, may encline unto Madness, if taken 
in the Summer. 
6. In the History of Prodigies we meet with many 
showrs of Wheat ; how true or probable, we have not 
room to de|late. Only thus much we shall not omit 
to inform, That what was this year found in many 
places, and almost preached for Wheat rained from the 
clouds, was but the seed of Ivy-berries, which somewhat 
represent it; and though it were found in Steeples and 
high places, might be conveyed thither, or muted out 
by Birds: for many feed thereon, and in the crops of 
some we have found no less then three ounces. 
7. Thtt every plant might receive a Name according 
unto the disease it cureth, was the wish of Paracelsu.. 
A way more likely to multiply :Empiricks then Herb- 
:dists; yet what is practised by many is advantagious 
unto neither; that is, relinquishing their proper 
appellations to re-baptize them by the name of Saints, 
Apostles, Patriarchs, and Martyrs, to call this the herb 
of Joht., that of Peter, this of James, or Joseph, that of 
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without all Motion; for in this position the muscles 
are sensibly extended, and labour to support the body; 
which permitted unto its proper gravity, would suddenly 
subside and fail unto the earth; as it happeneth in 
sleep, diseases, and death. From which occult action 
and invisible motion of the muscles in station (as 
Gttlet declareth) proceed more offensive lassitudes then 
from ambulation. And therefore the Tyranny of some 
have tormeuted men with long and enforced station, 
and though Ixion and Ssiphts which always moved, 
do seem to have the hardest measure; yet was not 
Tilits favoured, that lay extended upon Cawa,s ; 
and Tanlahts suffered somewhat more then thirst, that 
stood perpetually in Hell. Thus Iercurlals in his 
Gymnasticks justly makes standing one kind of exer- 
cise ; and Gah'n when we lie down, commends unto us 
middle figures, that is, not to lye directly, or at length, 
but somewhat inflected, that the muscles may be at 
rest ; for such as he termeth Hdpobolernaioi or figures, of 
excess, either shrinking up or stretching out, are weari- 
some positions, and such as perturb the quiet of those 
parts. Now various parts do variously discover these 
indolent and quiet positions, some in right lines, as 
the wrists: some at right angles, as the cubit: 
others at oblique angles, as the fingers and the 
knees: all resting satisfied in postures of modera- 
tion, and none enduring the extremity of flexure or 
extension. 
Moreover men herein do strangely forget the obvious 
relations of history, affirming they have no joints, 
whereas they dayly read of several actions which are 
not performable without them. They forget what is 
delivered by Xthitimts, and also by Stetonns in the 
lives of Nero and Galba, that Elephants have been 
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the French King sent one to Henry the third; and 
Emanuel of Port,tgal another to Leo the tenth into 
Italy, where notwithstanding the errour is still alive 
and epidemical, as with us. 
The hint and ground of this opinion might be the 
gross and somewhat Cylindrical composure of the legs, 
the equality and less perceptible disposure of the 
joints, especially in the former legs of this Animal; 
they appearing when he standeth, like Pillars of flesh, 
without any evidence of articulation. The different 
flexure and order of the joints )night also countenance 
the same, being not disposed in the Elephant, as they 
are in other quadrupedes, but carry a nearer conformity 
unto those of Man ; that is, the bought of the fore- 
legs, not directly backward, but laterally and somewhat 
in,yard; but the hough or suffraginous flexure behind 
rather outward. Somewhat different unto many other 
quadrupedes, as Horses, Camels, Deer, Sheep, and 
Dogs ; for their fore-legs bend like our legs, and their 
hinder legs like our arms, when we move them to our 
shoulders. But quadrupedes oviparous, as Frogs, 
Lizards, Crocodiles, have their joiuts and motive 
flexures more analogously framed unto ours ; and some 
among viviparous, that is, such thereof as can bring 
their fore-feet and )neat therein unto their mouths, 
as most can do that have the clavicles or coller-bones : 
whereby their brests are broader, and their shoulders 
more asuudcr, as the Ape, the Monkey, the Squirrel 
and some others. If therefore any shall affirm the joints 
of Elephants are differently framed from most of other 
quadrupedes, and more obscurely and grosly almost 
then any, he doth herein no injury unto truth. But if 
$t dcto .ecu.ndum quid ad dctum smplh'ter, he affirmeth 
also they have no articulations at all, he incurs the 
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curiosity of men that have been active in the instruc- 
tion of Beasts, have never f:dlen upon this artifice ; 
and among those, many paradoxical and unheard of 
imitations, should not attempt to nmkc one .peak. 
The Serpent that spake unto Eve, the Dogs and Cats 
that usually speak unto Witches, might afford some 
encouragement. And since broad and thick chops are 
required in Birds that speak, since lips and teeth are 
also organs of speech; from these there is also an 
advantage in quadrupedes, and a proximity of reason 
in Elephants and Apes above them all. Since also an 
Echo will speak without any mouth at all, articulately 
returning the voice of man, by only ordering the 
vocal spirit in concave and hollow places; whether 
the musculous and motive parts about the hollow 
mouths of Beasts, may not dispose the passing spirit 
into some articulate notes, seems a query of no great 
doubt. 

Veterinarians 
or Farriers. 

CHAPTER II 

Of the Horse. 

HE second Assertion, that an Horse hath no 
gall, is very general, nor only sw:dlowed by 
the people, and common Farriers, but also 
received by good Veterhmqans, and some who have 
laudably discoursed upon Horses. It seemeth also 
very ancient; for it is plainly set down by dr.istotle, 
an Horse and all solid ungulous or whole hoofed 
animals have no gall ; and the same is also delivered 
by Pliny, which notwithstanding we find repugnant 
unto experience and reason. For first, it calls in 
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the plentiful feeding, the largeness of the guts, and 
their various circumvolution, was prudently contrived 
by providence in this Animal. For choler is the 
natural Glister, or one excretion whereby Nature ex- 
cludeth another; which descending daily into the 
bowels, extimulates those parts, and excites thegn unto 
expulsion. And therefore when this humour aboundeth 
or corrupteth, there succeeds oft-times a cholerica pas- 
sio, that is, a sudden and vehement Purgation upward 
and downward: and when the passage of gall becomes 
obstructed, the body grows costive, and the excrements 
of the belly white ; as it happeneth in the Jaundice. 
If any therefore affirm an Horse hath no gall, that 
is, no receptacle, or part ordained for the separation 
of Choler, or not that humour at all; he hath both 
sense and reason to oppose him. But if he saith it 
hath no bladder of Gall, and such as is observed in 
many other Animals, we shall oppose our sense, if we 
gain-say him. Thus must Aristotle be made out when 
he denieth this part, by this distinction we may relieve 
Pl[nt of a contradiction, who in one place affirming an 
tIorse hath no gall, delivereth yet in another, that the 
gall of an Horse was accounted poison; and therefore 
at the sacrifices of Horses in Rome, it was unlawful for 
the Flamen to touch it. But with more diculty, or 
hardly at all is that reconcileable which is delivered by 
our Countryman, and received Ircterhtarian; whose 
words in his Master-piece, and Chapter of diseases 
from the Gall, are somewhat too strict, and scarce admit 
a Reconciliation. The fitllmie therefore of this conceit 
is not unlike the former; .4 dicto secundum quid ad 
dictum simpliciter. Because they have not a bladder 
of gall, like those we usually observe in others, they 
have no gall at all. Which is a Paralogism not 
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the liver only, as in Cocks, Turkeys, and Pheasants ; in 
others at the guts and liver, as in Hawks and Kites, 
in some at the guts alone, as Crows, Doves, and many 
more. And these perhaps may take up all the ways 
of situation, not only in Birds, but also other 
Animals; for what is said of the Anchovie, that 
answerable unto its name, it carrieth the gall in the 
head, is farther to be enquired. And though the dis- 
coloured particles in the skin of an Heron be commonly 
termed Galls, yet is not this Animal deficient in that 
part, but containeth it in the Liver. And thus when 
it is conceived that the eyes of Tobias were cured by 
the gall of the fish Calldonimus , or Ncorpius narinus, 
commended to that effect by Dioscorides, although that 
part were not in the liver, yet there were no reason to 
doubt that probability. And whatsoever Animal it 
was, it may be received without exception, when it's 
delivered, the married couple as a testimony of future 
concord, did cast the gall of the sacrifice behind the 
Altar. 
A strict and literal acception of a loose and tropical 
expression was a second ground hereof. For while 
some armed it had no gall, intending only thereby 
no evidence of anger or fury; others have construed it 
anatomically, and denied that part at all. By which 
illation we may infer, and that from sacred Text, a 
Pigeon hath no hear; according to that expression, 
Factu. est Ephraim sieur Col.umba seducta non haben, 
Cot. And so fi'om the letter of the Seripture we may 
eonelude it is no mild, but a fiery and furious animal, 
according to that of Jeremff, Facta e,'t terra in dcsola- 
tionem  facie irce Col.umba: : and again, Revertamur ad 
terrara na, tivtatis nostrce  facie gladii Columbce. 
Where notwithstanding the Dove is not literally 
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Now why they placed this invention upon the Bever 
(beside the Medicable and Merchantable commodity 
of Castoreum, or parts conceived to be bitten away) 
might be the sagacity and wisdom of that Animal, 
which from the works it performs, and especially its 
Artifice in btfilding, is very strange, and surely not to 
be matched by any other. Omitted by Pltarch, De 
solertia _.lnmalium, but might have much advantaged 
the drift of that Discourse. 
If therefore any affirm a wise man should demean 
himself like the Beret, who to escape with his life, 
contemneth the loss of his genitals, that is in case of 
extremity, not strictly to endeavour the preservation 
of all, but to sit down in the enjoyment of the greater 
good, though with the detriment and hazard of the 
lesser; we may herebyapprehend a real and uscfid Truth. 
In this latitude of belief, we are content to receive the 
Fable of Hippomanes, who redeemed his life with the 
loss of a Golden Ball ; and whether true or false, we 
reject not the Tragcedy of .4bsjrtu.,, and the dispersion 
of his Members by lledea, to perplex the pursuit of her 
Father. But if any shall positively affirm this act, 
and cannot believe the Moral, unless he also credit the 
Fable ; he is surely greedy of delusion, and will hardly 
avoid deception in theories of this Nature. The 
Error therefore and Alogy in this opinion, is worse 
then in the last; that is, not to receive Figures for 
Realities, but expect a verity in Apologues; and 
believe, as serious affirmations, confessed and studied 
Fables. 
Again, If this were true, and that the Bever in chase 
makes some divulsion of parts, as that which we call 
Ca.toreum ; yet are not the stone to be termed Testicles 
or Stones; for these Cods or Follicles are found in 

CHAP. 
IV 
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Testicle, or any spermatical part ; but rather a collcc- CHAP. 
Lion of some superfluous matter deflowing from the IV 
body, especially the parts of nutrition as unto their 
proper emuuctories ; and as it doth in Musk and Civet 
Cats, though in a different and offensive odour; pro- 
ceeding partly from its food, that being especially 
Fish; whereof this humour may be a garous excretion 
aud olidous separation. 
Most therefore of the Moderns before Rondclctius, 
and all the Ancients excepting ,%stius, have misunder- 
stood this part, conceiving .(f.'astoreum the Testicles of 
the Bever ; as Dioscorhh's, Galen, .Egbwta, fEtius, aud 
others have pleased to name it. The Egyptians also 
failed in the ground of their Hieroglyphick, when they 
expressed the punislnnent of Adultery by the Bever 
depriving himself of his testicles, which was amongst 
them the penalty of such ineontiuency. Nor is .Etius 
l)erhaps, too strictly to be observed, when he pre- 
scribeth the stones of the Otter, or River-dog, a 
suceedaneous unto Castoreum. But most inexcusable 
of all is Plin!j; who having before him in one place 
the experiment of Sestius against it, sets down in 
another, that the Berets of Pontus bite off their 
testicles: and in the same place aflirmeth the like of 
the ttyena. Which was indeed well joined with the 
Bevcr, as having also a bag in those parts; if thereby 
we understand the Hyena odorata, or Civet Cat, as is Caten 
de Hyena 
delivered and graphically described by Castclbs. ooir. 
Now the ground of this mistake might be the 
resemblance and situation of these tu,nours about 
those parts, wherein we observe the testicles in other 
aninals. rhich notwithstanding is no well founded 
illation, for the testicles are defined by their office, 
and not determined by place or situation ; they having 
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station at the same time; the brevity had been more 
tolerable in the cross legs. For then the Motion and 
station had been performed by equal legs; whereas 
herein thcy are both performed by unequal Organs, 
and the imperfection becomes discoverable at every 
hand. 

CHAPTER VI 

Of the Bear. 

HAT a Bear brings forth her young informous 
and unshapen, which she fashioneth after by 
licking them over, is an opinion not only 
vulgar, and common with us at present : but hath been 
of old delivered by ancient Writers. Upon this foun- 
dation it was an Hieroglyphick with the Egyptians: 
4ristoth" seems to countenance it; Solinus, Plin, and 
.Elian directlyaffirm it, and Ovhl smoothly delivereth it: 
xVec catulus partu quem reddidit ursa recenti 
Sed male vi taro ext, lambendo mater in artus 
Dueit, et in.Jbrmam qualem cupff ipsa redueit. 
Which notwithstanding is not only repugnant unto 
the sense of every one that shall enquire into it, but 
the exact and deliberate experiment of three Authen- 
tiek Philosophers. The grst of lIathioh. in his 
Comment on Dioscoridcs, whose words are to this 
effeet. In the Valley of Anania about Trent, in a 
Bear whieh the Hunters eventerated or opened, I 
beheld the young ones with all their parts distinet: 
and not without shape, as many eoneeive ; giving more 
eredit unto Aristotle and Plby, then experienee and 
their proper senses. Of the same assuranee w Julh 
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and of a similary substance, erecteth Bones, Mem- 
branes, Veins, and Arteries: and out of these contriveth 
every part in number, place, and figure, according to 
the law of its species. Which is so far from being 
fashioned by any outward agent, that once omitted or 
perverted by a slip of the inward Phidias, it is not 
reducible by any other whatsoever. And therefore 
llir me plasmaverunt manus twe, though it originally 
respected the generation of Man, yet is it appliable 
unto that of other Animals ; who entring the bVomb 
in bare and simple Materials, return with distinction 
of parts, and the perfect breath of life. He that shall 
consider these alterations without, must needs conceive 
there have been strange operations within ; which to 
behold, it were a spectacle almost worth ones beeing, 
a sight bevond all ; except that Man had been created 
first, and might have seen the shew of five dayes after. 
Now as the opinion is repugnant both unto sense 
:tnd Reason, so hath it probably been occasioned from 
some slight ground in either. Thus in regard the 
Cub comes forth involved in the Chorion, a thick and 
tough Membrane obscuring the formation, and which 
the Dam doth after bite and tear asunder ; the beholder 
at first sight conceives it a rude and informous lump of 
flesh, and imputes the ensuing shape un the Mouth- 
ing of the Dam; which addeth nothing thereunto, but 
only draws the curtain, and takes away the vail which 
concealed the Piece before. And thus have some 
endeavoured to enforce the stone from Reason; that 
is, the small and slender time of the Bears gestation, 
or going with her young; which lasting but few days 
(a Month some say) the exclusion becomes precipitous, 
and the young ones consequently informous ; according 
to that of Solbnts, Trig'csimu. dies uterum libcrat ursce ; 
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been conveyed in the Air from different Regions, if 
men at a distance have infected each other, if th 
shadows of some trees be noxious, if Torpedoes deliver 
their opium at a distance, and stupifie beyond them- 
selves; we cannot reasonably deny, that (beside our 
gross and restrained poisons requiring contiguity unto 
their actions) there may proceed from subtiller seeds, 
more agile emanations, which contemn those Laws, 
and invade at distance unexpected. 
That this venenation shooteth from the eye, and 
that this way a Basilisk may empoison, although thus 
much be not agreed upon by Authors, some imput- 
ing it unto the breath, others unto the bite, it is not a 
thing impossible. For eyes receive offensive imi)res- 
sions from thcir objects, and may have influences 
destructive to each other. For the visible species of 
things strike not our senses imnaterially, but streaming 
in corporal raies, do carry with them the qualities of 
the object from whence they flbw, and the medium 
through which they pass. Thus through a green or 
red Glass all things we behold appear of the same 
colours; thus sore eyes affect those which are sound, 
and themselves also by reflection, as will happen to an 
inflamed eye that beholds it self long in a Glass ; thus 
is fascination made out, and thus also it is not inpos- 
siblc, what is affirmed of this animal, the visible rayes 
of their eyes carrying forth the subtilest portion of 
their poison, which received by the eye of man or 
beast, infecteth first the brain, and is from thence 
communicated unto the heart. 
But lastly, That this destruction should be the effect 
of the first beholder, or depend upon priority of 
aspection, is a point not easily to be granted, and very 
hardlv to be made out upon the principles of lristoth', 
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strange and unseconded shapes of worms; whereof 
we have beheld some our se|ves, and read of others 
in medical observations. And so may strange and 
venomous Serpents be several ways engendered; but 
that this generation should be regular, and alway 
produce a Basilisk, is beyond our affrmation, and we 
have good reason to doubt. 
Again, It is unreasonable to ascribe the equivocacy 
of this form unto the hatching of a Toad, or imagine 
that diversifies the production, For Incubation alters 
not the species, nor if we o|)serve it, so much as concurs 
either to the sex or colour: as appears in the eggs of 
Ducks or Partridges hatched under a Hen, there being 
required unto their exclusion only a gentle and con- 
tinued heat : and that not particular or confined unto 
the species or parent. So have I known the seed of 
Silk-worms hatched on the bodies of women : and Plinj 
reports that Liz.ia the wife of ,luffustu," hatched an 
egg in her bosome. Nor is only an animal heat re- 
quired hereto, but an elemental and artificial warmth 
will suffice : for as Diodorus delivereth, the Egyptians 
were wont to hatch their eggs in Ovens, and many 
eye-witnesses confirm that practice unto this day. 
And therefore this generation of the Basilisk, seems 
like that of Castor and Helena; he that can credit the 
one, may easily believe the other: that is, that these 
two were hatched out of the egg which Jupiter in the 
form of a Swan, begat on his Mistress Lcda. 
The occasion of this conceit might5 be an JEgyptian 
tradition concerning the Bird 1his: which after becane 
transferred unto Cocks. For an opinion it was of that 
Nation, that the lbis feeding upon Serpents, that 
venomous food so inquinated their oval conceptions, or 
eggs wthin their bndies, that they sometimes came 
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other Animals, yet hath it that part in the Guts, as is 
discoverable by taste and colour: and therefore Pliny 
doth well correct himself, when having airmed before 
it had no Gall, he after saith, some hold it to be in 
the guts; and that for their bitterness, dogs will 
refuse to eat them. The assertion is also deficient in 
the verity of the Induction or connumeration of other 
Animals conjoined herewith, as having also no Gall; 
that is, as Plbt?] accountetb, Equi, Mul, etc. Horses, 
Mules, Asses, Deer, Goats, Boars, Camels, Dolphins, 
have no Gall. In Dolphins and Porpoces I confess 
I could find no Gall. But concerning Horses, what 
truth there is herein we have declared before ; as for 
Goats we find not them without it; what Gall the 
Camel hath, Aristotle declareth: that Hogs also have 
it, we can atilrm; and that not in any obscure place, 
but in the Liver, even as it is seated in man. 
That therefore the Deer is no short-lived Animal, 
we will acknowledge: that comparatively, and in some 
sense long-lived we will concede; and thus much we 
shall grant if we commonly account its days by thirty 
six or forty : for thereby it will exceed all other corni- 
gerous Animals. But that it attaineth unto hundreds, 
or the years delivered by Authors, since we have no 
authentick experience for it, since we have reason and 
common expel5ence against it, since the grounds are 
false and fabulous which do establish it : we know no 
ground to assent. 
Concerning Deer there also passeth maother opinion, 
that the Males thereof do yearly lose their pizzel. For 
men observing the decidence of their horns, do fall 
upon the like conceit of this part, that it annually 
rotteth away, and successively reneweth again. Now 
the ground hereof was surely the observation of this 
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part in Deer after innnoderate venery, and about the 
end of their Rut, which sometimes becomes so relaxed 
and pendulous, it cannot be quite retracted : and being 
often beset with flies, it is conceived to rot, and at last 
to fall fi'om the body. But herein experience will 
contradict us : for Deer which either die or are killed 
at that time, or any other, are always fbund to have 
that part entire. And reason will also correct us : for 
spermatical parts, or such eu are framed from the 
seminal principles of parents, although homogeneous 
or similary, will not admit a Regeneration, much less 
will they receive an integral restauration, which being 
organical and instrumental members, consist of many 
of those. Now this part, or Animal of Plato, con- 
taineth not only sanguineous and reparable particles: 
but is made up of veins, nerves, arteries, and in some 
Animals, of bones : whose reparation is beyond its own 
fertility, and a fruit not to be expected from the 
fructifying part it self. Vhich faculty were it com- 
municated unto Animals, whose originals are double, 
as well as unto Plants, whose seed is within themselves : 
we might abate the Art of Taliacotiu., and the new 
in-arching of Noses. And therefore the fancies of 
Poets have been so modest, as not to set down such 
renovations, even from the powers of their deities : fcr 
the mutilated shoulder of Pelops was pieced out with 
Ivory, and that the limbs of Hippoltus were set 
together, not regenerated by Escuhtpius, is the utmost 
assertion of Poetry. 

CHAP. 
IX 
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CHAPTER X 

Of the King-fisher. 

HAT a King-fisher hanged hy the bill, sheweth 
in what quarter the wind is by an occult and 
secret proprie3,- converting the In'east to 
that point of the Horizon fi'om whence the wind doth 
blow, is a received opinion, and very strange; intro- 
ducing nat.ural Veather-cocks, and extending Mag- 
uetical positions as far as Animal Natures. A conceit 
supl)ortcd chiefly by present practice, yet not made 
ouL I)v Reason or Experience. 
Unto Reason it seemeth very repugnant, that a 
carcass or body disanimated, should be so affected 
with every wind, as to carry a conformable respect and 
constant habitude thereto. For although in sundry 
Animals we deny not a kind of natural Meteororogy or 
innate presention both of wind and weather, yet that 
proceeding from sense receiving impressions from the 
first mutation of the air, they cannot in reason retain 
that apprehension after death, as being affections which 
depend on life, and depart upon disanimation. And 
therefore with more favourable Reason may we draw 
the same effect or sympathie upon the Hedg-hog, 
whose presention of winds is so exact, that it stoppeth 
the North or Southern hole of its nest, according to 
the prenotion of these winds ensuing; which some 
men observing, have been able to make predictions 
which way the wind would turn, and been esteemed 
hereby wise men in point of weather. Now this pro- 
ceeding from sen in the creature alive, it were not 
reachable to hang up an Hedg-hogs head, and to 



